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DRAWN BY J. C. LEYENDECKER 


APOSTLE TO THE CHILDREN 









4-Seat 
Runabout 








25 miles an hour. Extra seat 
folds down when not in use. 


This car doesn’t have to make 


promises because it has made good. 


Among hundreds of notable performances in a con- 
sistent 3-years’ record, it carried 4 people 682 miles for 
$3.38 per passenger— winning the gold medal from all 
$1500 cars in the New York Motor Club’s great six- 
day run. A performance never duplicated by any 
other car before or since. 

Such a combination of runabout simplicity and 
handiness with almost touring-car ability and en- 
during strength, was never found in any other car. 


The one that makes good 


Write for the handsome 1907 catalogue which describes it in detail. 
Also the REO 5-passenger touring-car $1250. Top extra. 


R. M. Owen @ Co., Lansing, Michigan 


General Sales Agents 








Model H 


30-35 H. P. Price $4000 ty 
$5000, according to body 


“The automobile with a reputation behind it” 


Simplicity, Strength, Service 


ME: HARRY B. HAINES, in his article in the January issue of Review of Reviews, 
+ must have had the Studebaker in mind when he wrote: “As much judgment 
should be displayed in selecting your manufacturer as in selecting your car.” 

“Hundreds of people are led away by the idea that the car that will do the most 
spectacular things is the car for them to buy.” 

“Get a simple car, the fewer parts the better.” 

The Studebaker reputation for quality and honesty of construction is proverbial. 
We have not expended our time and skill in trying to break records, but have devoted 
our entire attention to perfecting our cars for every-day service. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


MEMBERS ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
Branches SOUTH BEND,INDIANA 


NEW YORK CITY, Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York Blectete 
CHICAGO, ILL., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 4 ie 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Studebaker Bros. Co. of California Stanhope 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. Model 22 B 
PORTLAND, ORE., Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest 
SEATTLE, WASH., Studebaker Bros. Co. Northwest 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Studebaker Bros. Cc. of Utah 
DENVER, COL., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
DALLAS, TEX., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Selling Agents 
BOSTON, MASS., Prentiss Motor Car and Supply Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., A.V. Hart 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Titman, Leeds & Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA., J. E. McNary Co. 
ST.LOUIS, MO., The Union Electric Light & Power Co 
BALTIMORE, MD., Auto Supply and Storage Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., National Automobile Co. 
CLEVELAND, O., Central Automobile Co. 
TOLEDO, O., Kirk Bros. Automobile Co. 
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Keep Step With Nature 


Take your cue from nature when Spring sunshine 
and birds announce the warmer days. Lighten t 
diet from heavy meats and indigestibles and tempt 
the fussy appetite with Egg-O-See, the food with 
a relish to it. Let the appetite and digestion adjust 
themselves to natural food perfectly prepared. 
F.gg-O-See process takes selected wheat and makes 
it tition and digestive. It gives energy at first 
hand. Children take to Egg-O-See and every one 
is delighted with it. Warmit ina pan before serving. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 
In Canada the price of Egg-O-See is 15c, two 


packages for 25c. 

ow to get well, keep well by natura! means — 
bathing, exercise, food, etc..—and how to use 
Egg-O-See for every meal in the week is told in 
our expensively prepared booxlet, “* to 
nature,” sent free. We are glad to send it. 


You will be giad to get it. 
EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
838 American Trust Bldg., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Which gets the Benefit 


You or the fill? 


When you pay $3.50 
for shoes you expect that 
much value in wearing 
quality. If you get 
looks and shoddy in- 
stead, you are lining somebody’s till. 


ABBOTS are good shoes. 
When you pay $3.50 for the ABBOT SHOE, you 


can know that all of your money goes to purchase 
comfortable protection for your feet. 


ABBOT shoes are built on the ‘“‘oive and take” prin- 
ciple—giving enough to allow freedom and ease 
—taking hard knocks as a matter of course. 


The ABBOT SHOE 
£350 


the suitable shoe for every-day wear—stylish and extremely 

serviceable, rather than extreme/y stylish and only fairly 

serviceable. Get an ABBOT—you can’t do 
better at the price. 


“Always If your dealer cannot suapty you, write us, 
in and we will tell you of one who can. 


Good LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 
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Adler's Collegian 
) 'Clothes 


are known by their "style" 
and THIS LABEL 





F YOU wear an Adler 

Collegian suit or over- 
coat this spring you'll say 
that you never dine wore 
clothes which so perma- 
nently kept their shape and 
new appearance. As for 
style—there are no other 
garments made in this 
entire country with so much 
real dash to them. These 
are America’s ONLY 
"TYPICAL COLLEGE 
CLOTHES." Suits and 
overcoats, $15.00, $18.00, 
$20.00 up to $35.00. 


Style book mailed free. 
IT WILL POST YOU 
ON VALUES. 











COPYRIGHT 1907 BY DAVID ADLER & SONS CLOTHING CO. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


NOBBY CLOTHES MAKERS MILWAUKEE 




















Wherever there’s a New Perfection Oil Stove in the kitchen there 
you will find the pots and pans clean and bright. The New Perfection 
produces a flame without smoke or soot —a flame that gives quickest and 
cleanest results at least expense. 

For every cooking purpose there’s no better stove than the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook=Stove 


Made in three sizes, 
If not at your 


It will not overheat the kitchen like a coal or wood stove. 
with one, two, and three burners. Every stove warranted. 
dealer’s, write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


" Rayo Lamp 


is the safest and best lamp 
for general household use. 
Its light-producing power is 
unequaled. Made of brass 
throughout, and beautifully 
nickeled. An ornament to 
any room. Every lamp war- 
ranted. If not at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
=» (Incorporated. ) 





What white Gas-Light Costs 
and Saves you 





EN cents a day more ! 

Is it worth ¢hat to you to rid 
your home of perpetual Lamp- 
cleaning, Wick-trimming, Chim- 
ney-wiping and risky Kerosene 
filling ? 

Is it worth ¢/en cents a day 
more to have your home lighted 
with brilliant, whtte Gas-light, that 
makes every bright object in it 
sparkle, and that spreads a soft, 
cheery glow, without a particle of 
Soot, Odor or excessive Heat? 

Is it worth ¢ex cents a day more 
to save the Eye-sight of your whole 
family from Eye-strain in reading 
at night, and probably from the 
later need of wearing spectacles 
through that continued Eye-strain? 


* x 


Well, ¢ex cents a day for about 
two years will buy and install a com- 
plete Acetylene Gas-lighting plant. 

And, the Life of a good Acety- 
lene Gas Generator is longer than 
twenty years. 

It will bring a bigger dollar’s 
worth of value, per day, to a 
Country Home, Store, or Hotel, 
than any investment ever put into 
paint, furniture, fancy fixings or 
fancy food. 

And, when once installed, it 
will save you a full ¢hird of your 
cost for Light during that 20 years, 
as compared with the cost of Kero- 
sene against that of Carbide, in 
giving the same candle-power of 
Light. 

An Acetylene Gas-light Gen- 
erator, of reliable make with all the 
Piping, Polished brass Fixtures, 


Burners, and fancy Globes, needed 
for 35 Lights, need not cost you 
over $200 complete, (and less for 
fewer Lights) installed by a capable 
man at no expense to you for his 
labor. Cash, or terms, if needed. 

And, about /wo days’ time will 
install it—ready to touch a match 
to the burners and ‘‘ Light up’’— 
don’t forget that. 


Over two million people are to- 
day using Acetylene Gas-Light. 

Yet there have been only four 
fires from it among all these people 
during a whole year, as against 
8,222 fires from Kerosene and Gaso- 
line during the same period. 

Not one child has ever lost its 
life through Acetylene Gas Light- 
ing, while thousands die yearly from 
Kerosene or Gasoline Accidents 
and Fires. 

Now, why don’t you send for my 
free book called ‘‘Sunlight-on-Tap”’ 
and find out a little more about 
this brilliant, white, economical and 
enormously zmproved Acetylene 
White Light? 


* 


Tell me how many rooms you’ ve 
got in your Home, or Hotel, or 
how many feet long and wide your 
Store is. 

Then I’li tell yor just about how 
little it will cost to Light them with 
Acetylene by the modern system 
that saves. 

Address me to-day as— 

‘‘Acetylene F. Jones,”’ 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Chiclet is a tiny, firm morsel of delicious chewing gum 
enveloped in a dainty candy coating, flavored by six drops of pungent peppermint —a 


remarkably appetizing combination. 


cents the ounce, at the better kind of stores all over the United States and Canada. 


In five and ten cent packets and in bulk at five 


If your 


dealer can't sell you Chiclets send us ten cents for a sample packet.and booklet. 


CHICLET PALMISTRY. 
long life. Note how the Life Line starts from under the 


swings out into the palm of the hand, with semi-circle aroun 


Look at your hand : if it is marked like the one above you will have an unusually 
Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at the base of the first finger) 
d the thumb toward the wrist, with almost an unbroken line. 


Note the tiny single line on the Mount of Jupiter itself ; that denotes Success. 
The three lines on the wrist are well defined. They signify Health, Wealth, Good Fortune — a smooth, 


easy existence. 


You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY 


Chart — sent free with every ten cent packet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC. 


514 N, 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 


CENTS For 13 Weeks 
15 Trial Subscription to 


In this illustrated national 





PATENT 


end sketch for free report as to patentability. Illustrated 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT with valu- 
able List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention ; $16,000 for others. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; sample free, 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


ee A f 
Fie rthf inc & 
weekly all the really important 


news of the world is stated clearly, impartially and concisely for 
busy readers —a variety of general features being added, It is 
sincere, reliable, wholesome, interesting — THE newspaper for 
the home. $1 year; takes piace of periodicals costing §2 to 
Try it, 13 wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


























For dyspeptics, invalids 
and convalescents. Horlick’s 
Malted Milk does not tax the 
weakest stomach. It is quickly 
assimilated and gives needed 
nourishment to the system. 

A glass of Horlick’s served 
hot before retiring prevents 
sleeplessness. 

Sold and served by drug- 
gists everywhere. 



















Ask for Horlick’s — Others 
are imitations. 









Theideal food-drink forall ages. 


























Have Your Spring Suit 
Made in New York 
FL ur Measure 91.2000 


If you write us a postal today, 
by return mail you will receive 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philedelphia 








Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 








A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. dts history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 

Jy 


years there has been hardly a week —saveon 


while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—wihen the 
magazine has not been issued, 

During Chrisimas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765, In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hail became its publisher, 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C, Atkinson, formed en alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








Your Humble Servant 
By Meta Richards Hoyt 


Where is the answer to the Great Servant Problem? Did it ever 
occur to you to look for it in the Intelligence Offices? It occurred, at 
any rate, to Mrs. Hoyt: she has looked there—and has found it. 


Upon these offices you are absolutely dependent. 


In the last analysis, 


you have to take their word for the girl they offer—the girl that you 


take into your own home. 


Are these offices worthy of that confidence? 


Mrs. Hoyt will tell you in this article which we are soon to publish. 


































FREE our Handsome Fashion 
Catalog, | 


«“ New York Styles for Men” 


with 

Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers | 

FREE and prepaidalsoalarge 
assortment of the Newest | 
Spring Suiting samples with | 
complete Outfit for taking your 
own measurements at home. 

W hat we have done for thou- 
sands of smartly dressed dis- 
cerning men all overthe United 
States, we certainly can do for 
you. And we honestly believe 
every dollar expended with us 
buys more Style, Quality and 
Value than two dollars spent in 
your home town. 

‘Try it and see for yourself — 
Remember you take NO BISK 
in sending us a trial order, 

We guarantee to Fit you per- 
fectly or refund your money 
without any argument 

We prepay express charges to any 
part of United States. 

Write NOW, for our Catalog, 
Samples of Spring Suitings and - 
Measurement Outfit. They are FREE 

It will be a revelation to you what 
* Made in New York "’ really means. 
THE NEW YORK TAILORS 

C 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City. 

Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in New York. 
Reference by permission — Citizens’ Central National Bank, 
New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


BECOME 
A | 
NURSE J 


in your own home. 
raduates are 
grad 





EST. 16 YEARS. NO BRANCHES. 
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J our course of trainin 
ore than a thousand of our 


——s $10.00 to $25.00 weekly. A 
ate tes 


**T have found the course intensely practical, | 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have 
acquired confidence in myeelf for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
hysici and patient I receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.’’ 
End of nurses and 
hysicians. Write for explanatory ‘‘ Blue 
Book” and stories of four score Chautauqua 
Nurses. 
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JHE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
305 Main St;, Jamestown, N. Y 
large, interesting, 


S EA S H ELLS ! illustrated catalogue. 


A. L. HETTRICH COMPANY 
510 Washington Street San Francisco, California | 








Send 4 cents for our | 
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The soap you find in most sleeping cars and ) 
hotels is, usually, not the kind of soap you use 


at home. 


As a rule, it is highly perfumed—and artificial- 
ly colored. Possibly, you like that kind of soap. 


Probably, you do not. 
no choice. 


But, in a hotel, you have 


So, here’s a suggestion—slip a half cake of 
Ivory Soap in your toilet-case before you leave 


home. 


and body scrupulously clean. 


With it, you can keep your hands, face 


If necessary, you 


can use it for shaving. Thousands of men do; 


and like it. 


Ivory Soap Seas o SO Phoets. 
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N producing the new, labor. 


I saving, three-color device of 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Sanith Premier Typewriter 


none of the good features of the 
regular models have been 
dropped or slighted. You get the 
well-known Smith Premier sery- 
ice, increased three-fold, 


The price is the same as that of all 

Smith Premier Models. 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Branch Stores Everywhere, 
































No. 513. 





Price complete, $67.50, 
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No. 764, Bike Gear Driving Wagon with Fine Wing Dash, 
Stanhope Style Seat and 1% in. Guaranteed Cushion Tires, 
As good as sells for $35.00 more, 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for athird of a century, 
We ship for examination and approval and 
guarantee safe delivery. You are out nothing 
if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 


We Are TheLargest Manufacturers In The World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
styles of Vehicles, 65 
large, free catalogue. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MPFG.CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Stanhope. 


as sells for $25.00 more. 


styles of Harness. 


Price complete, $75.00. As good 


We make 200 
Send for 















A WOMAN 


Ro 


guaranteed to reach you in goo 


FLORIST 


On their own roots. 
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Sent to any address oo A 


Gem Rose Collection 


Gruss an Te 





Flower,” all 
6 Prize-Winni 
anthemums, 


6 Beautiful Coleus, . oe « « BG 


3 Grand Orchi 


8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, 7 


6 Fuchsias, all 


10 Lovely Gladiolus,. . ... y 


10 Superb Pans 


15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. 


Once a customer, always one. 


satisfaction. 


Aurora, grandest pink. 
Princess Sagan, bright rec. 
VOry, pure w 
Enchantress, deep rose. 
Sunrise, golden yellow. 


Special Bargains 


6 Carnations, the “ Divine 


plitz, deep red. 


hite. 


colors, 25c. 
ng Chrys- 
25c. 
id Cannas, 
different, . . . 
y Plants, 


Hardy Everblooming ? 5: 


growing condition 







25c. 


Guarantee 
Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 68, Springfield, Ohio 








“The Fence that Lasts Forever!” 


CHEAPER 
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tl 
" Ornament your front yard by installing a beautiful Troa 
Fence, It will give tone to your premises. Our Iron Fence 
has Style, Beauty, Finish and 


Durability, and in Cost we 
te with the World. 100 Choice Designs Symmenie 
and Perfect. Address Dept, H for prices. CINCINNATI IRON 
FENCE CO., Incorporated, CINCINNATI, OHIO. (7-Free 
Catalogue. Agents Wanted in every town. Easy to 
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n Apostle to the Children 


I 
ABY shoes—baby shoes?” echoed Ebless 
Frazee, the storekeeper at Hepzibah, in reply 
to a low-toned request. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve got ’em. 
But,” quizzically, ‘what do you want of ’em, 
Overholt?” 

The big, fresh-colored man at the counter chuck- 
led and made no reply. 

“T’ll bet Pap John’s got a-holt of another 
orphan!”’ shouted Wesley Meddis. ‘‘Tell ye I’m 
plumb skeered to meet him—me the daddy o’ six 
—if I ain’t feelin’ right peart, he’s that hungry for 
orphans.” 

“‘Aw, law—hate to meet him!” put in Frazee, 
with twinkling eyes. ‘‘Ye needn’t go so fur as 
that. I’m told he sot on yon side the gulch an’ 
watched the cabin for a week when Sile Hawbush 
an’ his wife had typhoid. Sile’s got ten, ye know, 
an’ some not overly good specimens. But thar 
John sot—or so they say—till the doctor went out 
an’ told him it pos’tive-ly warn’t no use waitin’; 
said on his professional repitation—or oath of 
office, or somethin’ —that Sile an’ Mandy had light 
cases, an’ they’d be no orphans thar.” 

The tall, white-haired old man turned and sur- 
veyed the wits about the stove. ‘‘You-all think 
you’re turrable funny, don’t ye?” he inquired ami- 
ably. ‘‘I jest let you boys talk—I ain’t denyin’ 
none of it. Mean’ Cornely has brung up seb’mteen 
—part-way. Look like about the time we git well 
started in with a boy or gal, some pesky kin comes 
along an’ claims the chap. But now ” He broke off, smiling, and shook his head, 
then began again: ‘‘I’veseen most of you look considerable proud an’ tickled when they 
was a new baby at the cabin. Well, I’ve got six! Yes, gentlemen, six. They’s a big 
gal about old enough to save Cornely steps. The boy I got that thar barlow knife for 
is the likeliest little feller nine years old that ever you seen. He he’ps me like a man, 
chops kindlin’ an’ totes in trash for the fire, an’ water from the spring. They’s two little 
gals you’d think was twins, jest gittin’ old enough to be good company; an’ one baby 
that kin walk, an’ one that’s l’arnin’. I tell you, Cornely an’ me is about the best fixed 
folks for chil’en on the side of Big Turkey Track mounting.” 

“Pyriton Croucher’s chaps!’’ murmured Meddis. 

“No, sir!” thundered the big man genially. ‘‘John Overholt’s chaps! A nice, likely 
mess of chil’en, belongin’ to John Overholt an’ his wife Cornely. Pyriton ain’t apt to 
want ’em, ef he should ever come back, seein’ he desarted them an’ their mammy. 
But when pore Vady knew she was dyin’ she give me a writin’—she had a fear of the 
man—she give me a writin’, with the preacher an’ Doc Maness for to witness. Oh, the 
chaps is mine. Hit’s the leetle one.’at I wanted the shoes for—seems like he’d have 
more courage to walk ef he had a luther shoe.” 

As the big man gathered up his bundles, stowed some in pockets and slung others in a 
sack across his shoulder and passed out, Meddis whispered somewhat apprehensively to 
Frazee, ‘Py Croucher’s in town, Eb—would ye tell him?” 

But there was no need. On the steps of the store porch Overholt was halted by a lithe, 
dark-browed individual who had slouched contentedly there evidently waiting for his 
emergence. A slow smile dawned on the gipsy face. The hands were rammed deeper 
into the pockets, the tobacco shifted, as Pyriton Croucher greeted the old man with: 

. “The very feller I’s lookin’ for. They tell me you-all have got my chaps up at yo’ 
Ouse,”’ 

Christian charity circulated in Pap Overholt’s veins along with his blood. He looked 
on the man who was the father of six good children, each with a proper complement of 
arms and legs, of eyes and ears, and pitied him that he knew not his own blessedness. 

“Py,” he began gently, ‘“‘ye ort not to ’a’ done Vady that-a-way like ye done her. 
But she’s gone, pore soul, an’ the chil’en are safe an’ happy with me an’ my wife. I 
Treckon you must ’a’ wanted mighty bad to see ’em all sence you’ve been gone. An’ 
ef yo’ wishful to come up with me an’ see em now—I—I won't shet the door in yo’ 
face.” He stood looking down, losing something of his air of overflowing geniality. 

“They all call me pappy, an’ Cornely mammy,” he'said in a diminished voice; “but I 
reckon they could say pap to you—while yo’ thar. Ye won’t be stayin’ long. Ye’ve got 
business to ’tend to.” 

“Tshore have,” asserted Croucher with emphasis, leading the way to where Qverholt’s 
fat horses and substantial wagon stood by the roadside. ‘‘The chaps is welcome to 











“Inasmuch as Ye Have Done it Unto One 


of the Least of These” 
By ALICE MACGOWAN 


name you daddy, for allo’ me. I’m obleeged to 
ye "bout keepin’ ’em forme. I jest come up from 
Glorianer to look after ’em.”’ 

Pap John was untying his horses. Something 
in this speech seemed to go against him. He 
turned it over patiently in his quiet, slow mind. 
Finally, he shook his head. ‘‘I reckon you cain’t 
thank me for takin’ keer of them chaps,” he said 
at last. ‘‘I don’t want to act hard to’ds you, 
Pyriton; but my feelin’ is that you hain’t no call 
neither to thank me nor to quarrel with me. The 
mammy of them chil’en give ’em to me. That’s 
all they is to hit. That’s all they ever could be.” 

Croucher leaned against the hind wheel of the 
wagon and looked amiably at its owner. ‘‘Mebbe 
I better not go up to yo’ house,’”’ he remarked 
tentatively. ‘‘I jest want to git the run o’ them 
chaps. The oldest one, hit’s a gal—Vady —called 
for her maw. I know that. The next one is a 
boy, name’ Martin Luther for my daddy.” 

Pap John surmised that Croucher desired to 
send some little gift to his children, whose mother 
he had deserted so many times that he scarce 
knew their ages or names. Also, the old man was 
touched because Pyriton relinquished so promptly 
the prospect of a visit to his family. ‘Yo’ 
right,’”’ he asserted eagerly; ‘‘an’ Vady done well by ’em —single-handed as she was most 
of the time. They ain’t smarter, better growed chaps for their ages on Big Turkey 
Track.” 

The father brightened visibly. 
nigh on to fo’teen—ain’t she?” 

‘**Leb’m—’leb’m last June,’’ Overholt amended promptly. 
of fo’teen, an’ she’s as smart as most at that age.” 

“The boy—Martin Luther,” prompted Croucher. 
beca’se he was named for my daddy.” 

‘‘Luthy’s thrivin’,”” beamed Overholt. ‘‘ He’s nigh ten.” 

“The next ’un was borned the winter o’ the deep snow,”’ pursued Croucher reflectively. 
“‘T mind that. He must be goin’ on to ‘ 

‘‘ Hit’sa gal,” said Overholt briefly. ‘‘She’s but eight—risin’ of eight. She wasnamed 
for yo’ mammy—Jane Ann. Looks like you might have ricollected that whilst you 
was thinkin’ so much about Mart Luth.” 

“‘Well—well. The rest on ’em’s babies—an’ not havin’ no woman to work ’em, I reckon 
this three’ll do me,” said Pyriton Croucher. 

For a moment Pap John stood dazed, the lines in his hand, confronting the worthless 
father of his adopted children. ‘‘ Do ye?” he said at last hoarsely. 

Croucher nodded, with a hardy assumption of not knowing the blow which he dealt 
the man before him. ‘‘I told ye I’d jest come over from Glorianer this mornin’ to hunt 
up my chaps,” he sullenly reminded Pap. ‘‘At the cotton mill down thar they hire 
sich, an’ them ’at has two or three—jest two or three,common, ordinary chil’en—can 
live high on the wages. The women gits mo’; an’ one o’ them can work a chap at her 
side—I’ve seed ’em—down to fo’ year old; but Vady’s dead, of co’se—-an’ I think about 
the three oldest 0’ them chaps 0’ mine’ll be all I can hire out, at present.”’ 

The old man fairly choked. ‘‘At present! All ye can hire out at present!” he echoed. 

Pyriton backed off instinctively from the other’s look. ‘‘ Now, lookee hyer, Overholt,” 
he grumbled. ‘Hit ain’t in reason that I’m a-gwine to let my chaps work for you without 
any wages, when I can hire ’em out at the mill an’ live well on what they bring in. 
Dast Pingree hain’t been sober for a month—keeps a kag o’ applejack in the kitchen. 
True, he’s got fo’—but with my three, I ort to do well.” 

“If you say many mo’ words like that to me, ye won’t do neither well nor ill in this 
world much longer,’’ roared Pap John, advancing suddenly upon Croucher. 

The horses, feeling the pull of the lines he carried in unconscious hands, began to 
move, and required his attention. When he had them quieted, Pyriton was at his 
shoulder, whining: 

“‘T never ‘lowed you'd take hit that-a-way. The law reco’nizes my claim, ef you don’t.” 

“The law,” repeated Pap John, in rathera relieved tone. “I’ve got a paper hyer from 
Vady, makin’ over them chaps to me. Ef I don’t do a good part by ‘em, you set the 
law on me, Pyriton Croucher; but keep ’em I will.” 

He turned and climbed to the seat of his wagon. Croucher in dismay clung to the 
front wheel and stayed him. ‘‘Hain’t ye got no feelin’, John Overholt?” he demanded. 





‘‘That’s what I wanted to find out,” he said. ‘‘ Vady’s 
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“You set up for to bea 
Christian ; an’ the Bible 
says, ‘Chil’en obey yer 
parents.’ The law gives 
me the use of ’em till 
they’re twenty-one. 
When a man has brung 
’em into the world, an’ 
slaved to—to—well, 
when he’s brung ’em 
into the world, hit’s 
mighty hard to have’em 
tuck away from him jest 
when they’ gittin’ up big 
enough to be o’ some 
account.” 

Frazee had come out 
on the steps of the store, 
followed by the others. 
As they looked down at 
thetwo, Overholt leaned 
from the high wagon- 
seat. 

‘*Pyriton Croucher,” 
he began in a curiously 
gentle voice, ‘‘why the 
good Lord should leave 
you walkin’ round an’ 
take yo’ pore wife away 
is one o’ the mysteries 
He’s kep’ hid from me. 
But you ought to go home an’ git down on yo’ knees an’ 
thank Him that I’m hyer to keep you from gittin’ them 
little chaps an’ hirin’ ’em out in that thar child-killin’ mill 
down at Glorianer, so you can be drunk three-thirds of 
yo’ time without workin’ for the need-cessary whisky. 
Ef you ever done a good action in yo’ life—an’ I greatly 
misdoubt hit—that’s what this hyer mercy’s a-being 
showed to ye for.” 

During this arraignment Croucher more than once cast 
deprecating glances toward the listeners on the steps, and 
made as though to interrupt; but when the old man finally 
paused, simple, naive greed overpowered every other 
emotion. 

‘*Ain’t ye gwine to let me have my own chil’en? None 
on ’em?”’ he cried, in a voice that rose almost to a shriek. 
‘‘T’ve been puny fora year. I’m as bar’footed asa rabbit. 
I got to hire out them chaps an’ git me a roof, an’ git in 
some kind o’ shape. I cain’t work—like I am now. I’ve 
got a misery in my back.” 

Overholt’s keen, blue eyes rested on the splendid animal 
who hung at the front wheel, lithe and hardy as a beast of 
prey. He drew a long breath. ‘‘ Ye ort to be ashamed to 
walk on yo’ hindlegs an’ talk like that,” he said slowly. 
‘‘A man that will speak of his own chil’en like they was 
so many mules or oxen belongs on all-fours at the swill 
trough. I’ve seed hogs ’at was better company than sech 
aman. Puny! Ef you ever name this to me ag’in, I vow 
I'll take my ox-gad an’ w’ar it out on ye!” 

He desisted, for the man at the front wheel, despairing 
of his point, had laid his arm upon the edge of the wagon- 
bed and was blubbering noisily into the crook of his elbow, 
an occasional ‘‘My chil’en!” or ‘‘A man’s own borned 
chaps!” breaking out between gulps. 

‘“‘Thar—thar—thar!” chided Pap John. ‘‘Quit that 
an’ let me git away. I’d sooner hear ye cuss than listen at 
ye bawl. I forgive ye—bad intentions breaks no bones. 
I’ll say again what I said: Cornely an’ me won’t shet the 
door in yo’ face ef you want to see the chil’en some time.” 

But Frazee and those about him looked after the old 
man anxiously as he drove away. 

‘I’m afeared John’s in for trouble,’’ said Wesley Meddis. 
‘‘The Gloriana needs hands; Scalf is up in the mountings 
with a wagon for ’em. He’s movin’ any family o’ six free 
o’ charge. Py come into town ’long o’ him. Commonly 
Croucher’d run t’other way from them chaps o’ his’n; 
but with the cotton mill payin’ a bonus, he’s bound to 
have ’em—livin’ or dead.” 


Cornely 


i 

HAT evening, far up on the side of Big Turkey Track, 
in the great kitchen, with its genial fire upon the broad 
stone hearth—made grateful by the chill which, at that 
altitude, evening brings, even in summer—waited upon by 
Cornelia and the children, running over with bliss as he 
fitted the small leather shoes on the baby’s bits of dimpled 
feet, and displayed the purchases for the older children, 
in brief asides Overholt told his wife of the meeting with 

Pyriton Croucher. 

“Ye didn’t let yerself git riled nor excited, did ye, 
Johnny?” she murmured apprehensively. 

“I didn’t let myself—I jest got a leetle that-a-way 
without no lettin’,’”’ confessed Pap John. ‘‘I wasmad, an’ 
I shore give Py my mind. He bawled like a young-un. 
They ain’t no harm in Py—’ceptin’ that he won’t work, 
and he loves liquor.” 

Cornelia watched her husband with troubled eyes. 
Always before her was the doctor’s verdict that he had a 
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? failing heart, and that sudden 
anger or great grief might at 
any time killhim. Sheand John 
were no longer young. They 
had many years of faithful, 
loving companionship, alone 
together, to make strong the 
bond which was between them; 
for in youth they had buried 
their first and only child; and 
the orphans, or half-orphans, 
which they had partly raised 
were now fledged and gone from 
thenest. That anything should 
threaten John must, in Corne- 
lia’s thought, be much more 
terrible than trouble which 
menaced only herself or the 
children. 

“Honey,” she began gently, 
“I wish’t you’d go back down 
to Hepzibah an’ talk to Squire 
Cannon—I’ll go, too. He’s a 
honest man, an’ he knows the 
law. I don’t want to worry you, 
but I’d feel a sight easier in my 
mind ef I knowed what the 
squire says.” 

Yet John Overholt’s mood of 
elation held through the clearing 
away of supper, the putting to 

bed of the little folks. In the morning, pathetic Vadia, 

who had the night before caught the drift of what was told, 
begged that they would go at once to the settlement to 
make sure. Plainly she and Mart Luth had held counsel 
together over night; and they now feigned great eagerness 
to show maw and pappy how well they could keep house 
and take care of ‘‘the chaps” all alone during the parents’ 
absence. And so, without having quite intended it, 

Overholt and his wife found themselves started down the 

mountainside before the pink of sunrise had faded from 

the sky. 

Squire Cannon, a tall, thin, old man, with slant brows 
above solemn dark eyes, and a long, white beard that 
covered his shirt-front and concealed the absence of collar, 
tie or vest, was sitting alone in the small clapboarded 
office on the one main street of Hepzibah. He greeted 
them listlessly with the grim, tactless melancholy of the 
pessimistic Southern mountaineer. 

‘‘Hain’t no chance of holding them children against 
their own daddy —backed by the cotton mill,” he declared, 
when Pap John had told his story. 

‘Show ’im the paper, Johnny,” prompted Cornelia. 
‘‘We got a writin’ from the chil’en’s mammy,” she ex- 
plained anxiously. 

‘‘No manner o’ ’count,” put in Cannon sourly, as Pap 
John drew out and opened the wallet that contained it. 
‘‘A wife can’t sign away the children from her husband. 
Hit would be a pretty law that gave the women such a 
right.” 

‘‘But he desarted ’em,” argued Cornelia. 

‘‘So doesmany aman. There warn’t no divorce. He’d 
be livin’ with her again now, I doubt not, if she hadn’t died 
off.” As he spoke he was giving the document a cursory 
glance; a paper made by one woman and put forward by 
another was scarcely worthy of a man’s consideration. 

“This ain’t rightly a law 
case,” he said, as he pushed it 
back toward Overholt. ‘The 
cotton mill wants hands—and 
Croucher wants money, 
They’ll back him, if it comes 
to a trial.” 

‘“‘How—how, back him?” 
pressed the mountain man, 
bewildered. ‘‘Ain’t the law 
the law?” 

“Well, if it ever come toa 
trial, hit’d be a jury case,” 
said Cannon. “The mill 
folks’d see that every man on 
that jury was a feller with 
children of his own in the 
factories. Don’t ye see?” 

‘But the judge —the judge; 
he appealed Cornelia 
brokenly, as she saw how ter- 
ror mounted in her husband’s 
face. 

‘“‘Um-m, yes. The judge. 
Well, Doak’s a politician. 
He’s elected to his office by 
the people. What he wants is 
votes. The children—God 
help ’em!—cain’t vote. But 
their daddies can. Them that 
thinks as you do about child i 
labor in factories and mills 
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ain’t so very likely to hear the decision of Judge Doak's 
court. But the millowners will hear it, and the sots an’ 
rogues that hires them little children to the factories, ay 
lives off o’ their earnin’s; an’ they swing a big vote, ‘And 
the men on Doak’s jury, and the loafers in his co’troom 
will be worth his passin’ his bowsto. Doak’d find againgt 
ye—he’d never fail, if it came up before him.” 

““Pyriton won’t sue,” urged Cornelia feverishly. “He's 
got no money for to buy a lawyer.” 

‘*But the cotton mill has,” supplied Cannon laconically 
‘‘He needs but to promise the chaps to ’em —three, did ye 
say? Oh, they’ll furnish him a shyster for that. If you’ye 
got anything to spend on it, you’d better buy the map 
off, or ship the children out of the country. That's the 
only way I see.” 

Cornelia had been making signals to the squire to 
soften his statements. But he followed the customs of 
his clan and class by disregarding the feminine visitor 
entirely, and addressing himself to the head of the house, 
Pap John rose and stood with a hand on the back of his 
wife’s chair. 

“You wait for me hyer, Cornely, honey,” he began in a 
troubled tone. ‘I’m a-gwine over to Glorianer. Croucher 
wouldn’t care to take the chil’en from us only that he can 
hire ’em out at the mill. I’m a-gwine to see what can be 
done about that.” 

The squire stretched up his chin, and rubbed his beard 
reflectively. ‘‘I wouldn’t, Overholt,” he said. 

‘‘Ain’t they no law on that?” queried the old man 
anxiously; and his wife, noting the tremulousness of his 
tones, rose and stood beside him. 

“No. Not in Georgia. They’ve been tryin’ to get one; 
and time I run for the State Legislature I had every old 
puny man and every old widder woman in the county, 
look like, pesterin’ after me not to vote for it. Old mam- 
mies that stands high in the church mighty nigh cussed 
me out in advance if I fooled with any Child Labor meas- 
ure. To such it appears a sort of millennium, when they 
can hire out their children and live at home at their ease.” 

“‘T must git over to Glorianer, and see that thar man 
’at runs the mill,” said Pap John hoarsely. ‘‘Cornely, you 
wait for me at Frazee’s store. I won’t be long, honey. 
Hit’s but three miles.” 


Wm 


LEXANDER BARR, a native of Canada, sat in the 
office of the Gloriana Mills, and regarded with some 
vexation a tall, white-haired old mountaineer who, re- 
fusing a seat, continued to stand and talk to him about the 
children employed in the factory of which he was super- 
intendent. 

‘What do you expect me to do about it, man?” Barr 
inquired testily. ‘‘These people come in here seeking 
work for their children. The parents give their ages—how 
else are we to know them?—but the age is always asked, 
and the Gloriana doesn’t hire them under twelve—except 
where they simply come along with their mothers to—to 
help.” 

Pap Overholt remembered with a sinking heart how he 
had fondly boasted to Croucher that Vadia might be 
taken for fourteen, and Martin Luther looked like a boy 
of twelve. And that ‘‘to help” of Barr’s—that was what 
Croucher meant when he said that a woman could ‘work 
a chap at her side down to fo’ year old.” 

‘And ye take the word of them folks that fetches their 
chil’en in here to hire ’em out so as to live on the little 


fellers’ earnin’s?” he 
asked mildly. ‘‘ Ye take 
their word!” 


“See here,” said the 
mill man irritably, ‘‘the 
boys and girls in the 
Gloriana are better off 
than half of the children 
in your own neighbor- 
hood, I’ll wager.” 

Pap John nodded and 
looked down kindly at 
theman in the desk-chair. 
“I don’t deny,” he said, 
“that in the mountings 
chaps sometimes goes 
half-fed, half-kivered, 
and are bad mistreated. 
Plenty of ’em-git no de 
cent raisin’. Sich goes on 
anywheres in the world 
that folks is pore and 
ignorant. But you ain't 
responsible for that. 
And in the mountings, 
them that’s scarce got 
meat and bread can 
have God’s clean air to 
breathe, ’stid of a mess of 
cotton lint; the airth 
won’t tremble under 
they’ feet like yo’ mill 
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floors, and they ain’t in that hell of roarin’ noise. My Lord! 
Mr. Barr, I seen some chil’en in that thar mill—wish’t now 
I hadn’t stepped my foot in it—that looked like they’s 
a hundred an’ twelve, to go by looks. Po’ little swivelly, 
runted critters, scarcely able to tell a body they’ own 
names—most dead enough to be buried.” 

“Who took you through the mill?” inquired Barr 
sharply. ‘‘It’s against the rules.” 

“Ts it? Why?” came the quick, soft-spoken demand. 

The superintendent looked down and flushed uneasily. 
“Since this hue-and-cry about child labor in the Southern 
cotton mills has broke out, people go through the rooms 
and then make trouble for us. A newspaper-woman came 
here last week and disguised herself to get in.” 

Pap Overholt’s eyes were painfully bright, the red in his 
countenance, which used to glow like a winter apple, was 
deepening to a single fiery spot on the cheek-bone; his 
breath was labored. Yet while there was a good fight to be 
fought, the old man him- 
self never noted these 
warnings; and Cornelia 
was not there to see. 

“JT reckon they thort I 
had chaps to hire,” he said 
reflectively. ‘“‘They took 
no care to keep me from 
seein’ the chil’en, and 
bragged about how small a 
chap could sweep that thar 
lint ’at’s what they git to 
breathe instid of air, and 
tote bobbins to the looms. 
I didn’t need no disguise to 
git in; but if I can make 
ye trouble—I will.” 

Barr’s look was angry. 
But before he could offer 
any reply a stout, whole- 
some girl of eight put her 
laughing face in at the 
door to remind him that it 
was dinnertime, and 
mamma would be waiting. 
Overholt turned to the 
father as the gay, rosy 
little messenger withdrew. 

“And that’s yo’ little 
gal,” he said gently. The 
tone was a reproach. 

“My own child,” re- 
torted Barr, answering it 
rather than the words. ‘‘I 
brought her into the world 
—I’m responsible for her.”’ 
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‘‘An’ work fer his livin’?’”’ asked Pap John gloomily. 
‘‘He’d never do it in the world. I’ve seen to-day what put 
him up to this meanness. They tell me they’s people at 
Glorianer a-hirin’ out six and eight— even ten—chaps to 
the mill, and nary one their own; jest picked ’em up 
hither and yan for what they can make outen ’em. Why, 
Cornely, they’s chaps in that thar mill ’at won’t live 
more’n six months!—pore little white, crazy-looking 
critters, with a skin like the cotton cloth they’re a-weavin’ ; 
coughin’ every breath they draw, mighty nigh—an’ some 
big, stout, sot of a man livin’ on what they airn! Did ye 
know that the floor trembles in that thar factory till it 
gives a body a sorter sinkin’ at the pit of the stomach? 
Ye cain’t hear yo’ ears—but they say that the shakin’ is 
the hardest on the growin’ chaps, beca’se they’ve got to 
run back and fo’th, back and fo’th, and tend on them ’at 
stands by the looms; and the white lint a-flyin’ till a body 
comin’ in out of the cl’ar air’ll sneeze and cough, and ketch 


‘‘That’s hit, John,” urged Cornelia, leading the way 
into the cabin. ‘‘They-all have run through the bushes 
down to’ds the road for to meet up with us, an’ missed us 
somehow. They’ll be hyer d’reckly.” Already the old 
woman was reproaching herself for leaving the household 
in charge of children, however willing. 

The baby had evidently wept himself to sleep; his eyes 
and his round cheeks were scalded and swollen with tears. 
Little Lorena could not stop crying, but sobbed and caught 
first at pappy and then at mammy, urging, ‘‘ Reny skeered. 
Reny want pappy—so—o-o bad!” 

As the two old people tended upon the children, there 
came the patter of bare feet in the door yard. ‘Lord, 
hyer they-all air!” cried out Pap John in relief. But it 
was only five-year-old Penny, who ran in to say between 
choking sobs: 

‘Oh, pappy—oh, mammy!—I thort you-all thest never 
would come. He—oh! oh!—he tuck Vady an’ Mart 
Luth an’ Janey down the 
mounting. An’ oh! oh! I 











runned an’ runned to git 
to the Bench cabin —see 
would Aunt Haley come 
an’ make him stop.” 

John Overholt rose and 
laid the child in his arms 
down upon the bed. 
‘“Who’s been hyer? Who 
tuck Vady an’ Mart Luth 
an’ Janey away?” he ques- 
tioned in a shaking voice. 

The old woman whom 
the child had gone to sum- 
mon now appeared at the 
open door. She was trem- 
bling from head to foot, a 
pitiful creature at the best, 
and only suffered in the 
Bench cabin by the Over- 
holts asa matter of charity. 

“Py Croucher,’’ she 
quavered. ‘‘I come, fast 
asI could. But he’d done 
got ’em out an’ a-goin’— 
we met him in the road. 
He’’—the old voice failed 
alittle; she shook her head 
—‘“‘he was drivin’ them 
chaps along with a hick- 
ory.” She caught Corne- 
lia’s eye and hastened to 
add, “I never seed him 
whup noneof’em. He jest 
threatened an’ told ’em he 








“Yo’ own child—re- 

sponsible for her! Ah, Mr. 
Barr, that’sashaller view —ashaller view! Youain’t looked 
deep enough into this thing—beca’se I can see you air a 
goodman. Who’s responsible for these hyer chil’en that’s 
bein’ stunted and killed in yo” mill, and mills like it?” 

“Their parents,” supplied Barr briefly. ‘‘I’m not.” 

“Parents—parents! They hain’t got none. The men 
and women that comes a-leadin’ the pore little souls to hire 
‘em out—they couldn’t rightly be called fathers and 
mothers. But you know what The Book says—‘More air 
the children of the barren.’ Sometimes I think that’s 
what the Lord meant. All the abused chaps that’s forsook 
and misused by their own air the children of the barren. 
I hain’t got son nor daughter of my own—livin’; but 
befo’ God, any child that’s bein’ abused is my child!” 

“See here, Mr. Overholt,” said the Canadian doggedly, 
“T am not favoring this thing of working children under 
age. I think it’s wrong. I’m opposed to it.” 

“Then if Py Croucher laws me, and gits my chil’en away 
from me and fetches ’em hyer, you'll refuse to take ’em?”’ 
It was the question the old man had begun with. A dozen 
times since he had put it in varying forms, and had as yet 
received no answer to it. Barr now rose in anger. 

“T couldn’t promise you anything of the sort,’’ he said 
stiffly. “I don’t do the most of the hiring—the various 
bosses do that. I may not even be here when those chil- 
dren are brought in. I never make promises I can’t keep. 
I’m going home to my dinner. Good-day.” 

And pulling down the roll top of his desk, he picked up his 
hat and walked out of the office without a glance behind. 


IV 
iy’ FEVERISH anxiety Cornelia had finally walked a 
long way down the road when she got sight of the re- 
turning team. From afar she read failure and discourage- 
ment in every line of the tall figure on the seat. She stood 
under a tree by the roadside and, with tender, apprehensive 
eyes, watched him come up. 

“Don’t ye werry, Johnny,” she said softly, raising her 
wistful old face to his as she climbed up over the front 
Wheel. “Don’t werry, honey; we’ve got the chaps. Ef 
we cain’t do no better we’ll offer to let Py stay in one o’ 
the tenant houses.” 


“‘An’ He Laughed in My Face, an’ ’Lowed He’d Lef’ Ye Three” 


his breath. That’s whar Py Croucher aimed to send my 
chil’en.” 

“‘Take the short way, John,” put in the old woman 
softly. ‘I didn’t do no tradin’ at the store.” 

Overholt turned into the mountain road. He pushed 
the hat off his damp forehead and glanced apprehensively 
at the western sky. ‘‘Hit’s later than I thort—wonder 
how them chaps at home is a-makin’ out,’’ he murmured, 
and hurried his team. 

When the low log house once more came in sight, Cor- 
nelia scanned the place with anxious gaze. ‘‘I see a 
waverin’ over the chimbly —that thar is smoke,”’ she said 
reassuringly. ‘‘They’ve jest let their fire go down, like 
chaps will.” 

Her husband looked, wistfully; perhaps the children 
were playing at the spring branch back of the house; but, 
somehow, the place appeared strangely desolate. 

At that moment the old hound rose from beside the 
doorstone and trotted gravely down to the approaching 
wagon. Cornelia’s eyes went past him to a huddled some- 
thing on the step he had left. ‘‘I vow!” she said a little 
sharply. ‘‘Vady and Mart Luth must ’a’ gone off som’ers 
and left them little ’uns to take care o’ theirselves,”’ for 
the baby that could walk and the one that was learning 
lay in a forlorn heap before the closed door of the cabin. 
‘*Hit’s all right, Johnny—they ain’t nothin’ the matter. 
You jest go an’ put up yer nags; I’ll see to the chil’en,” 
she cried, as she climbed down and hurried toward the 
house. 

But Pap John came running after her, while the horses 
stopped in their tracks to nibble grass. As she lifted the 
sleeping baby he caught up the little girl, scarce older, 
whose inadequate, small arms had been supporting it. 

‘*Whar’s Luthy and Vady and the others, Loreny?” 
he whispered, looking into her flushed, tear-smirched 
little countenance. 

The child pointed down the road, shook her head, and 
clung around Pap John’s neck, sobbing. 

‘‘Whar’s Jane Ann an’ Penny?” asked Cornelia trem- 
ulously. 

‘‘Penny done gone to find pappy. Penny come back 
by-um-by,” faltered small Lorena. 


was their daddy, an’ they'd 

got to come ‘long o’ him. 
An’ I says, ‘Py Croucher,’ I says, ‘John Overholt is a-gwine 
to git ayfter ye fer this hyer meanness. Jest you drap 
that thar hickory an’ let them chil’en go back whar they’ 
well taken keer on.’ That’s what I says to him. An’ he 
laughed in my face, an’ ’lowed he’d lef’ ye three. He kep’ 
a-laughin’ all the time—I suspicioned he was a-drinkin’.” 

‘“‘Whar was he goin’?” cried Pap. ‘Them chil’en 
couldn’t walk to the settlement.” 

‘*He said Scalf’s wagon from the Glorianer was a-waitin’ 
for ’em down below; an’ atter he’d gone with ’em, Penny 
an’ me sot on the bluff an’ watched, an’ we seed the wagon 
come a-past ’way down on the Big Turn. An’ allo’ them 
pore little critters i 

“Don’t, Aunt Haley—don’t say no mo’,” cautioned 
Cornelia, for John’s lips were sucked far in over his teeth, 
his eyes roved from side to side of the room, like the eyes 
of a man trapped and in pain. ‘We'll git ’em back—you 
know in reason we’ll git ’em back, John,’”’ the poor wife 
went on. ‘Whilst I quiet these hyer babies and feed ’em, 
you go out an’ tend to yo’ nags, honey. Nothin’ gwine to 
hurt the other chil’en befo’ we-all can git ’em back.” 

John Overholt rose and put his hand vaguely to his 
brow. The spots of red, which had burned upon his 
cheek-bones ever since his interview with Barr, had 
begun to take on a faded, purple tinge. 

“‘T’ll feed the nags, an’ foller ’im,’’ the old man said 
uncertainly. ‘‘Git me a cup of coffee, Cornely—right 
strong. I’ll be back to drink it soon as ever I’ve fed the 
nags. Reckon I mought ride that thar young mule—but 
then they’d be no way to bring the chil’en back with me. 
No, I better take the wagon.” And murmuring thus 
brokenly, he went out. 

Cornelia made his coffee and worked over the children. 
She sent Aunt Haley back to her cabin on the Bench, 
because she could not bear the heart-breaking details 
with which the old woman continued to load her. Little 
Penny was just dropping off to sleep when the coffee-pot, 
standing neglected upon its little bed of coals on the broad 
hearth, boiled over indignantly into them, sending up a 
cloud of steam and ashes, and reminding Cornelia that 
Pap was not yet returned. She rose with a cry which 
wakened both the older children. 




















‘‘Lay down, honeys,”’ she said wildly, ‘‘ whilst I go out 
an’ see what keeps pappy.” 

She shook so terribly that she could scarce light the 
bit of candie and fix it into the old lantern. She ran 
toward the low log stable, stumbling, panting, gasping out 
his name. Once she fell, the lantern flew wide, and when 
she had regained it the candle was missing. Then she 
must grope long on the dark ground before she could find 
and carry it back to the hearth and relight it —while every 
moment might mean life or death to John. 

Come at last to the stable door, she harkened an instant, 
trembling. A sound of stertorous breathing came to her, 
striking upon her heart like blows. She followed it up, and 
found her man lying in the stall, his gray head not a foot 
from his horses’ heels. His eyes were closed and looked 
sunken, and his loud, struggling breath was dreadful to 
hear. The wife knew the nature of the seizure; she had 
seen it before. Its first appearance had sent them hurry- 
ing to Hepzibah to the doctor. 

Cornelia, a slight old body, put her arms under his big 
shoulders and dragged her tall husband out of harm’s way; 
it was impossible for her, unaided, to attempt moving the 
six-footer. She made a sick-room of the stall, surrounding 
Pap with clean blankets, laid upon fresh hay, and worked 
frantically over him till he finally opened his eyes. 

So great is the power of physical pain to obliterate 
mental distress, that the old man smiled up into Cornelia’s 
face, forgetting for the moment his trouble. 


EK ANHIE, 


By WwW. 


Y BEARER had 
M remained behind 
in Calcutta to bury 
his mother, or it may have 
been his grandmother, it 
being altogether a vision- 
ary death, I was sure; so, 
when Baboo Sen brought 
Lathu to me at the Dak 
Bungalow at Kyouk 
Phyou the day of my 
arrival, I cheerfully 
accepted the little yellow 
man, 

“Lathu plenty good 
boy,” Baboo Sen ex- 
plained; ‘“‘proficiency in 
English lacking, also 
Hindustani nil.” 

This was somewhat 
awkward, for I was both 
lacking and nilin Burmese, 
Lathu’s language. 

The Baboo had scarce 
finished speaking when a 
harsh, rasping voice cried : 
‘*Ho, Baboo Sen! chor hai / 
(a thief). Myna wants a 
drink. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Baboo Sen!” 

This patter came from a 
glossy-black, yellow- 
beaked hill myna that 
clattered restlessly about 
a bamboo cage on the 
veranda of the bungalow. 

“He is much given to 
expostulate,” explained 
Baboo Sen, nodding 
his head toward the bird; ‘‘but he is a good watch-dog.” 

[ stared in astonishment at this peculiar qualification. 
Baboo Sen saw my puzzled look and explained: ‘In 
Kyouk Phyou is plenty much budmash (tough), but if 
myna is in your room here, sahib, no thief can come— 
myna will cry out ‘ chor hai!’ —that is because he is afraid.” 

Baboo Sen waddled off on some errand to the Bengali 
village that was buried in a fringe of cocoanut trees half 
a mile along the shore. I had my dinner, and Lathu drew 
the char poy on which I was to sleep from the wall, brought 
the garrulous myna in and set his cage upon a table. But 
as Lathu closed a window I stopped him with an exclama- 
tion of dissent; even with the windows open I almost 
gasped for breath in the heavy, sultry Burmese night. 

At my opjection Lathu came forward to the table at 
which I sat, and closing one eye in his flat, moonlike face 
stared at me diabolically out of the other; then he bared 
his teeth in what might have been intended either for a 
smile orasnarl. He gave expression to a guttural ‘‘ Wah!” 
pointed to the window and then to his closed eye. 

I read the riddle of his pantomimic performance and 
nodded my head in acquiescence; Lathu closed the win- 
dows, salaamed, and disappeared toward the cook-house. 
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‘Did I skeer ye, honey?” he whispered. ‘‘I’m mighty 
sorry. I’”—he panted a little—‘‘I shore was in turrable 
misery. I thort for one while my time had come. But I’m 
feelin’ tol’able peart now. I'll git up and go in the house 
d’ree’ly. Hark ye! Ain’t that the chil’en crying?” With 
the words his misery flowed back upon him, and he moaned: 
‘Go in to the chaps that’s left. They’s nobody to harken 
when pore Vady or Luthy or little Janey cries to-night.” 


Vv 
HEN the storms of the mountain winter were roaring 
through the gulleys, piling the ravines of Big Turkey 
Track deep in snow, John Overholt crept up from his long 
illness and prepared to go down to Gloriana after the 
children. 

“T’ll die if I set here much longer, and that’s sartin 
sure,” he answered to the poor old wife’s protests. ‘‘I tell 
ye, Cornely”—his voice changed as abruptly as that of a 
boy who scarce yet controls the bass of manhood—‘‘I 
tell ye, honey, I’m a soul in hell when I think of them 
chil’en in that mill! And it’s all I can think on. Hit’s 
befo’ me day and night. I allow hit may settle the thing 
one way or t’other for me to git up and go down thar and 
do somethin’.” 

Down in Pyriton Croucher’s shack, the man on the floor 
gurgled and snored; he was very drunk. A small boy, 
his frost-bitten feet bandaged with soiled rags, and over 
them strips of tow sacking, stepped back and forth across 
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The Little Engine that Drove Those Terrific Muscles Had Been Shut Off 


Then I arose and threw the sash up, saying to myself: 
“‘Lathu thinks this damp night air will affect my eyes; 
even if it does, better that than smother with the heat.’ 

How ghastly dead and still the room was; so silent that 
a little slate-colored lizard running up the wall cast 
whispers from his feet, and the myna’s’' claws clicking 
restlessly upon his bamboo perch sounded loud and 
vibrant. 

I leant my elbows on the window-sill and thrust my 
head through the casement. Almost as great a stillness 
hung without. A wide stretch of sand, ghostly white in 
the moonlight, reached from the bungalow down to the 
edge of the waters that scarce rippled where they met the 
shore. A dozen giant cassarina trees stood in a row like 
huge sentinels just where the sands changed from tum- 
bled roughness to the smooth high-water mark. In their 
upper harplike boughs a strayed flutter of night wind just 
whispered a scarce-audible dirge of the sea. 

Suddenly, a turmoil of noises came to me from the fringe 
of palms that held the Bengali village; a thunder of tom- 
toms, the wild squeal of a cholera horn. I saw the thrust 
of a red tongue of flame, and presently the deep boom of a 
muzzle-loader. Lights darted here and there; there was 
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the prostrate form, getting together the scanty i i 
to mix a batter of corn-meal at the table. His sty 
clumsy fingers let fall a tin pan with a resounding cragh, 

‘Oh, Mart Luth!” wailed a little girl from the hea 
“I’d jest napped off. What do make you make sech a 
noise ?—honey,” she added with quick compunction, 

“I was a-tryin’ to stir ye up a pone; ye never eat none 
o’ yer lunch last night,” said Martin Luther apologetically, 
“Looks like my hands is as lame as my feet. I jest drap 
everything I pick up.” 

The girl turned, moaning and coughing, on her side 
“I don’t want nothin’ to eat; I jest want to sleep!” she 
cried. ‘An’ Virgilly Ann’s baby hit hollers an’ hollers,” 

The sound of an infant wailing in the next room, the 
monotonous thumping of a straight chair used as a some. 
what tempestuous rocker, the thin, nasal whine of a dron. 
ing lullaby, all mingled with the noises from outside. Vadig 
shuddered and drew the covers over her ears, then g 
coughed and pushed them down. “I wish’t I could lay 
in mammy’s bed up on Turkey Track—for one hour,” she 
whispered. ‘‘I bet I could sleep thar.” 

Suddenly, shrill whoops from Martin Luther roused her, 
usually the most considerate of brothers, he was hobbling 
swiftly from the room, crying with utter abandon, “Oh 
Vady! Oh, git up an’ look! jes’ lookee—lookee!” And 
then followed the tones of a voice that brought her little 
bare feet out on the floor with a spat; she caught a shawl 

(Continued on Page 27) 


THE MAN-EATER 


the gleam of blazing 
torches; the mob clamor 
of many voices. 

“The opium wallahs are 
on the rampage,” I mut- 
tered to myself, ‘‘or else 
the Burmese are cleaning 
out the Bengali village.” 

For half an hour I hung 
in the open window coax- 
ing with spread nostrils 
what little of the perfumed 
air I could into my hot 
lungs. Even the perfume 
was stifling; the white 
blossoms of the frangi- 
pani, the jasmine, the 
champak all threw their 
sensuous breath upon the 
night air till it seemed 
thick; something to quaff 
rather than to breathe. 

The uproar in the village 
had ceased; there wasstill 
the drone of tom-toms. 

Suddenly a gray shadow 
flitted across the white 
sands, and was swallowed 
up in the deep shade of a 
tamarind tree that blotted 
the moonlight just at the 
end of the bungalow. Then 
another and another— 
jackals; I heard the last 
one whimper as though in 
utter fear. 

I turned at the noise of 
a step on the veranda at 
the other side of the bunga- 
low. It was Baboo Sen with a villager carrying a light. 

‘*Hello, Baboo! what’s wrong?” I asked. 

“Plenty much catastrophe on the village,’’ Baboo Sen 
replied, and his eyes were rolling in excitement. 

“‘Dacoits?’’ I queried. 

“‘ Bagh—tiger, sahib; ferocious man-eater.” 

“Hah, Ek Ankie,” Baboo Sen’s companion interjected. 

“Yes, sahib, he is plenty bad tiger; he is called ‘Ek 
Ankie’—one-eyed, because one orb of sight has been 
rendered useless by spear or other weapon of offense.” 

‘‘What did the tiger do, Baboo?” 

‘He is charge through the village, sahib.” 

“Did he kill anybody?’’ 

‘Till official count is made, sahib, statistics cannot be 
compiled absolute. Some mans or some child is go here 
or go there, and it cannot be declared official till the whole 
truth is demonstrate.” 

Baboo English was not a thing to stand up to, for it is of 
a long-winded and most complicated nature; so taking 4 
seat upon the charpoy I begged Baboo Sen to rest himself 
in the chair and tell me about Ek Ankie, the man-eater. 

“ He has killed about fifty men, sahib—women and child 
included.”’ I smiled inwardly at the exaggeration. 
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“These poor 
village people 
they are too | 
much ’fraid, sahib, for that tiger. 
They got superstition that always 
when the tiger he has killed some 
man that man ride on the tiger’s 
head, and show him where is any 
man got gun, or where is the easy kill of 
some other man.” 

“But what did the tiger do to-night, 
Baboo?” I asked. 

“That is what I make statement in 
proper form. The tiger he is come by the cocoanut 
village, two of him is come—there isa tigress. The 
tigress she is stopped at one side; Ek Ankie he is 

d of duplicity —he goes around to the other 
side in the jungle, and with sudden vociferous roar he is 
make charge right through the street. But Buldoo—he is 
the shikari man —Buldoo fires his gun, and the guru (priest) 
he is play the cholera horn; perhaps the tiger he is not 
catch somebody.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot the tiger, Baboo?” I asked, 
chuckling inwardly at the grotesque figure the fat Bengali 
would have cut with a rifle in his hand. 

“Your servant is not prepare, sahib. If I have Buldoo’s 
gun I will shoot absolute—the tiger will have no chance; 
put Iam not prepare. Many times before I am going to 
shoot that tiger because he is nuisance, eating men, but I 
know from official report, huzoor, you were coming, sir, so 
I am saving the tiger for you, sahib, to get all the glory 
and the Kudos. Ek Ankie is bad, depraved, and many 
times I will shoot him, but ——”’ 

A sudden uproar sounded from the veranda. ‘There was 
a scuffle, a snarling yelp, and Baboo Sen with a yell of 
terror plunged between my legs and under the charpoy. 
The villager sprang nimbly through the open window. 

At that instant the door opened,and Lathu stood 
salaaming with a deprecating abnegation. 

“Ho, Baboo Sen, come out of there!’’ I called. 
is Lathu.” 

The Baboo crawled from under the bed, rubbed his fat 
paunch, and said: “I thought it was Ek Ankie, sahib. 
I sprang to get the sahib’s gun that is there under the 
charpoy, and I slipped and fell. I have hurt myself—I 
was too exhaust to rise.” 

“You were in a blue funk, Baboo,”’ I said impatiently. 
“Ask Lathu what he wants.” 

“He says, sahib, that he saw the window open just 
now when he was going to the cook-house to sleep, and 
he wants to shut it. He struck some animal just now with 
a stone.” 

“Why close the window when it is so hot, Baboo?” 

“These foolish man he is too much plenty ’fraid—they 
are coward fellows. He say perhaps Ek Ankie will come 
into the bungalow.” 

“He’s a fool, Baboo; and I believe you’re another. 
You're all in a blue funk.” 

“No, sahib; I am brave man—not afraid.” 

“God save the Queen! Ho, Baboo Sen!” the myna 
rasped, as he had a dozen times as the Baboo talked. 

“Well,” I said, drawing my gun-case from under the 
bed, “we'll go in the morning, Baboo, and have a look 
for Mister Stripes. We'll decide what to do—either 
beat him out of the jungle, or bait him under a machan.” 


** Here 
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“ That Man Ride on the Tiger’s Head and Show Him” 


Half-consciously, as I spoke, I coupled up my double- 
barreled ‘‘Express,’”’ and turned out a box of soft-nosed 
cartridges. 

“Tell Lathu to have a cup of tea ready, and call me at 
daylight,’”’ I said; ‘‘we’ll getaround before it gets too hot.” 

I let the Express lie across the gun-case just underneath 
the charpoy, told Baboo Sen to take Lathu and clear out, 
drew a chair to the head of my bed, put the lamp upon it, 
turned the light low, and stretched myself upon the fine- 
woven Penang matting that served as sheet. 

The dimming of the lamplight had checked myna in 
the middle of some expostulation, but still I could hear 
his hard claws clicking on the hollow bamboo perch. I fell 
asleep wondering why everything was restless. 

To fall asleep in Burma is like passing from life to 
Nirvana. The keyed-up nerves throw utterly slack at the 
first turn; the physical exhaustion that will-power has 
mastered through the day now suddenly reigns supreme 
and drags the body into a gravelike abyss that is an al- 
most ceasing to be. 

I had still the rattle of the myna’s claws in my ear when 
I opened my eyes slowly, the lids pulled wide by the fingers 
of dread—I was afraid, with a strange, nameless fear; not 
yet fully conscious, this was the predominant knowledge: 
just fear. 

My eyes wandered to the wrist watch that lay on the 
chair so that the dim lamplight fell upon its crystal. 
Twelve o’clock—midnight! I could have sworn I had not 
slept at all. 

And what had wakened me? Within the room nothing 
moved; and yet my senses, clearing, came stronger to the 
one thought of another presence; some great evil spark of 
life, some animate, vicious embodiment breathed the 
heavy, murky air that I breathed. There was no sound 
save the clicking of the myna’s claws upon the bamboo 
perch. I found myself wondering if the bird had not slept; 
or had he, too, just been pulled back out of slumber by 
the dread of something? 

As I turned my head slowly, with a subconscious 
animal cunning, the myna’s sharp eyes detected me, and 
he rasped—‘“‘ Ho, sahib! hazaritair hai— (breakfast ready). 
Baboo Sen, Baboo Sen!”’ 

The bird’s call had a memory ring about it, a contin- 
uance; it must have been his foolish clatter that had 
wakened me. 

Then an evil odor smote upon my nostrils, carried on the 
damp night air. It was a scent I knew well—the tiger 
smell. With this realization the curious, stealthy cunning 













born of intense dread that was 
over me deepened. Stripes 
must surely be in the room 
for his scent to permeate everything. 

Slowly, gently, I rolled my head on the 
pillow till my eyes took in their compass 
the wall on the other side. The window 
held, as if in a frame, outlined against the 

black background of the night, the head of a 

tiger. And never had I seen such a leering, 

vicious, snarling face. Up and down jungle 

paths I had come upon more than one tiger, 

but never anything so wholly sardonic as the 
flat-skulled, grizzled face that contemplated me not 
ten feet away. 

“‘Ho, Baboo Sen, Baboo Sen!” the myna called, 
and as the tiger swung his huge head slowly, and 
bared his yellow fangs in a snarl, I saw that one of his 
eyes had been destroyed by a spear thrust or the graze of 
a bullet. 

It was indeed Ek Ankie, and Ek Ankie was a man-eater. 

He was standing on the veranda and his head just 
reached above the window-sill. No doubt when he had 
quite settled in his mind that all he saw before him was 
not an elaborate trap he would spring over the window- 
ledge and seek to grasp me in his jaws. 

My mind worked with the curious, silent velocity of a 
spinning top; it worked frictionless, with calm intensity, 
though I felt the scalp at the back of my head contract 
with spasmodic twitchings of fear. I fought against the 
cold, numbing sensation that crept about my heart. | 
reasoned that I must act with measured certainty if I were 
to save my life. Ek Ankie was no ordinary tiger, casually 
strayed in from the jungle—to be put to flight by a sudden 
clamor on my part. Indeed, such a course would probably 
concentrate his now wavering thoughts upon the main 
issue, the possession of a warm-blooded body to eat. 

All the different things I might attempt passed swiftly 
through my mind, leaving as a basic conviction the idea 
that I should lie perfectly still, perhaps feigning death, 
and yet fight that malignant one eye with my own, in a 
contest of will-mastery. Perhaps I could cause the brute 
to slink away. But I must have more light. As the myna 
rasped out, ‘‘Ho, Baboo Sen! chor hai /”’ the tiger turned 
his huge head and I seized the opportunity to slip my hand 
to the lamp and turn up the wick. As the stronger light 
flooded the room, Ek Ankie gave a snarl of startled de- 
fiance, as he might have done when one of the villagers had 
thrust a torch in his face. The tiger’s attack on the vil- 
lagers had robbed him of some of the great fire-fear that 
is over all the jungle dwellers. 

I waited, motionless, to see what effect the light would 
have—I hoped the tiger would steal away. But the huge 
head still hung in the casement, its owner seemingly 
puzzled over the situation, the vicious eye fastened upon 
me in covetousness, and the jaws dripping with saliva, as 
though the spiked tongue in anticipation licked the soft 
flesh from my bones. Then the harsh note of the myna 
rang out irrelevantly: ‘“‘Ho, Baboo Sen! God save the 
Queen. Myna! Ho, Baboo Sen, chor hai!—(thief).” 

At the bird’s call the tiger shifted his vicious eye from 
me and studied querulously the bamboo cage. 

Taking advantage of this distraction I groped beneath 
the charpoy for my Express. The tips of my fingers 
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the two hundred-thousand-dollar not. 
quite Gobelins. And, on the way, | 
mentally cast off, foreswore, abjured 
and utterly repudiated all other girls 








Dear Uncle Bill : 

Were you ever, revered unkie, in a 
place where you wondered whether 
you’d rather have a kiss or a ham 
sandwich? Were you ever so mixed 
up that you didn’t know whether that 
gone sensation was due to a full heart 
oranemptystomach? Have youever 
waked up and tried to decide which 





of ‘The Direct Command.”’ 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters— Jack Spurlock has grown up with a ‘“‘gentleman’s education”’ 
\ and a large allowance, but without parental oversight. 
4 Spurlock, is the self-made multi-millionaire president of the Consolidated Groceries Company, and 
director in a dozen other trusts; Cassius, one of his twe uncles, is a trust-Senator from a Middle 
Western State, but the other, ‘‘ Uncle Bill,’’ has preferred to eke out an existence as editor of the 
Caton Echo and joint owner, with a mortgage, of the Zero Ranch. 
appreciate his responsibilities as the son of his father and the nephew of a Senator, has indulged 
in a boyish prank which has caused him to leave Harvard for Harvard’s good. 
his father’s Chicago offices, he precipitated a strike and won a victory for the strikers by means 
This resulted in a permanent break with his father, and the young 
man, having speedily exhausted a ten-thousand-dollar legacy bequeathed him by Aunt Julia 
Spurlock, now finds himself high and dry in New York, the city which his own father has lately 
chosen for a residence, and where he is a power in “ high finance.’’ 


His father, Jonas, commonly called ‘‘Con”’ 


Jack, who doesn’t properly 


Set to work in 


past, present or possible, of whom | 
was or might be seized, or who might 
seize me, excepting only this one, 

I suppose I was a little hasty about 
opening up the subject, but I'd been 
reading one of those Chambers yams 
in which the hero always makes a 
quick get-away; and then, too, when 
I thought of the years and years that 
I hadn’t known her, and of the chances 
I'd been taking all through them, it 
scared me to death. I simply felt that 
I mustn’t lose another minute. 








dream you liked better—the one in 

which the Onliest snuggled up against 

you and intimated that you were Alpha and Omega, the 
dearest and the duckiest; or that one in which the waiter 
is just taking the covers off a double porterhouse, medium, 
with fresh mushrooms on top and potatoes au gratin on 
the side? Have you ever thought of her sunny curls and 
‘‘two-sunny-side-up” in the same cerebration? Have you 
ever been broke and heartbroken the same night? If 
you haven’t, you’ve never really been up against it. 

All superficial evidences of prosperity to the contrary, 
these are the worst hard times since the panic of ninety- 
three. That every one in the world except me has the 
price to eat at Sherry’s simply intensifies the business 
depression. I used to drive along Fifth Avenue, wondering 
why every one! didn’t have money—it was so plentiful. 
I walked home to-night, wondering where in the devil all 
those fellows got enough to build their big houses—it’s so 
searce. And no one, not even Echo, answered where; 
for when a fellow’s down, no one, not even Echo, gives a 
hoot. 

This is a cruel world, unkie, as any man on his way to 
the dentist’s can find out. Perhaps an acquaintance will 
stop him for a moment, concealing a heartless snicker 
behind his hand, as he tells the sufferer that his jaw is 
swelled up like an eggplant and asks him if it hurts; but, 
once assured that it does hurt, he hurries on with a gleam 
of satisfaction in his eyes, and a callous “Better have it 
out, old man.”’ The whole world is having a good time, at- 
tending to its petty business, going to the matinée, laugh- 
ing over its foolish jokes, as if there were no such awful 
thing in the next block as a pair of forceps, or a low-browed, 
muscular brute waiting there to pull somebody’s darling’s 
face a foot out of plumb. And if a fellow can’t get sym- 
pathy for a swollen face that is a perfect signboard of 
suffering, how can an unostentatious organ —at least mine 
is unosteniatious—like his stomach, expect it? 

Why, right now, seven floors down, the orchestra is 
playing Waltz Me Around Again, Willie, and a lot of 
fellows are buzzing pretty girls between bites of their 
fourth meal since morning, utterly oblivious of the fact 
that, seven floors up, there’s a young man who’d go 
Baa-a-ah! at the sight of a lamb chop. And, four blocks 
away, the Only Girl is making up her mind that I’m a pup, 
and there’s no way of changing her decision, because she 
can prove it. 

It’s pretty rough on you, unkie, to be made the con- 
fidant of a love affair at your time of life, but I’ve got to 
tell some one or ring for the dippy wagon to take me to the 
psychopathic ward. And the bell-boy wouldn’t answer 
at that, for I haven’t tipped him for a week. 

It all began during that last vacation before my Alma 
Mater turned me from her doors and told me that I was no 
longer a che-ild of hers. I’d been invited to dine with the 
Storers, rotten rich and deadly dull, and the governor had 
intercepted my polite, ‘‘Not on your life,” and made me 
change it to a ‘Sure thing—deelighted.”” How little does 





youth appreciate its blessings! —as some other man whose 
meal ticket had just expired once remarked. I’d walk 
twelve miles for those twelve courses to-night and sneak 
a quail or a roll into my coat-tail pocket during every 
course. The grasshopper wasn’t the only damphool last 
summer while the busy little ants were hiving it up against 
a bear market. 

I was the only poor person at the dinner, and the foot- 
man wouldn’t have let me in if he hadn’t been tipped off 
that I had expectations. It was a gathering of the hope-to- 
get-in and the almost-in just-rich. Mrs. Storer, standing 
on a forty-thousand-dollar rug, under a sixty-thousand- 
dollar near-Raphael, in the hundred-thousand-dollar grand 
salong of her two-million-dollar palace—by Bill D’Obbins 
out of Mansart—and looking with her hawser of pearls 
and her peck of tasty little Kohinoors like the Queen of 
the Amazons leading the Grand March, introduced me to 
over a billion dollars. First there was Riggs—five hun- 
dred million; then Nortiger—two hundred million, and 
consequently only two-fifths as great and as good a man as 
Riggs, and receiving from every one present only two-fifths 
as much deference. Last and least came Jones, a shame- 
faced, ill-at-ease pauper with only twenty-five million, who 
had to be deferential to every one. I madea horrid faux 
pas right at the start by speaking in a hundred-million- 
dollar tone to a two-hundred-million-dollar man, and was 
properly snubbed by him. I couldn’t figure out why I’d 
been invited, unless they were going to have a small game 
after dinner and wanted to use me as a buck. 

I had just received a fifteen-hundred-dollar sentence 
from Riggs—his income is a hundred dollars a minute or a 
second, I forget which—and was handing him back a 
thirty-cent joke in exchange—when my hostess spoke, and 
turning, I saw Anita Grey for the first time. 

I hate a gusher, unkie, but I spout fifty thousand barrels 
a day, all adjectives, and no way of capping the flow, 
whenever I think of her. She was frightfully conspicuous 
in that bunch of fat, fussy, plush-upholstered dowagers, 
for she hadn’t so much as a measly little diamond butterfly 
in her coronet of brown braids. But she had the most 
beautiful violet eyes, and the longest dark lashes, and the 
clearest white-and-rose skin. Lord! Lord! whenever I 
think of her as she stood there that night, I want to throw 
in the vox humana and use all the trembly notes in the 
pipes. 

Now, don’t get it into your head that Anita was any 
innocent, trusting, little village maiden. She was New 
York—not Pittsburg-New-York, but a girl who’d learned 
how to walk on Fifth Avenue, the daughter of poor, but 
very smart parents, who had brought her up in genteel 
poverty on the income of a million, in a set where the 
million should have been the income. So much came to 
me as I was bowing and murmuring her name, and then I 
piloted her over several hundred dollars’ worth of rugs and 
into the hundred-thousand-dollar dining-room, hung with 


““Why haven’t I ever met you he 
fore?’’ I demanded in one of those low, 
tense tones, almost before we were seated. It was a bum 
start. I'd thought it was a Chambers sentence till I got 
it out, and then I knew in a minute that I’d been pinching 
from Laura Jean Libbey. 

Anita looked mildly surprised. ‘‘I really don’t know,” 
she answered. It was like trying to board an iceberg, 
unkie, but she was a mighty sweet girl at heart, because, 
as I slipped and floundered around for a new footing, she 
added, ‘‘Perhaps it’s because I haven’t been out very 
long.” Yet, to my certain knowledge, she’d been “‘out” 
three seasons. And, to her certain knowledge, I’d never 
been ‘‘in.” 

I got my second wind as we began to eat off the fifty- 
thousand-doliar gold plate, and mixed it up quite success- 
fully in a general discussion over the outrageous demands 
of labor. Anita and I, at our end of the table, were ina 
particularly rich little pocket, and every time any one 
opened his mouth the room rang with the flying double 
eagles. I scored heavily with Riggs, who likes to think 
that he stands in with the Lord, by quoting from Byron's 
Corsair, ‘‘The many still must labor for the one,’’ and tell- 
ing him he’d find it in Jeremiah 51:1. He was so affected 
at finding that Jeremiah stood for him that he started to 
cry into his soup, and then saved five hundred dollars by 
forcing back the pearly tears, as he told me about the diff- 
culty he was having in making ends meet, without trench- 
ing on the capital which his pious enterprises needed. 
Across the way, the Rector of St. Aurea’s, where a pew 
costs ten thousand a year, and who didn’t have an in-curve 
on his person from his mouth to the end of his waistcoat, 
sputtered his sympathy through a mouthful of terrapin. 
He knew a thing or two about the pains and penalties of 
stewardship himself, for he had sanctified about fifty 
mi'lions by marrying it. 

“Why, Mr. Riggs,” he finally got out as he got the 
terrapin down, “the ingratitude of our working-classes 
passes belief. Every one is prosperous and well paid, and 
yet the press is full of abominable lies about the laboring 
man’s having difficulty in making ends meet on his wages. 
I’ve been rector of St. Aurea’s now for ten years, and I have 
yet to see any of the want and suffering that loose-mouthed 
ranters talk about here in New York.” 

“But, Doctor,” I ventured, ‘‘you didn’t expect to find 
want in St. Aurea’s, did you?” 

The rector looked vinegar and answered oil: ‘‘My deat, 
dear young friend,” and my years dropped from me till I 
wondered why Mrs. Storer didn’t ring for the nurse and 
have me put to bed; ‘‘when you have had the experience 
of Mr. Riggs and your honored father in dealing with these 
questions, you will learn to look below the surface, and 
not jump to hasty conclusions. It may be true that here 
and there are isolated cases of want, but they are due 
in these splendid times solely to regrettable habits of 
drink and thriftlessness. Capital to-day leaves no excuse 
for idleness and want. It has a greater, a nobler mission 
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than mere money-making. It works, if my dear friend 
Riggs will permit me to say it, con amore for the higher 
good of our beloved country.” 

“Well, Doctor,” I replied; ‘‘there’s no doubt about the 
con. part, anyway.” 

I caught a grateful gleam in Anita’s eyes and felt that, 
for the first time, I had scored with her. But it cost me 
the votes of Riggs and the Rector, who dropped me as a 
lost soul, and began discussing a plan to further the Lord’s 
work in Senegambia by boosting rents in the slum tene- 
ments owned by St. Aurea’s. 

After that I was simply a castaway on a desert island, 
than which there is no more delightful situation in the 
world, provided Anita is the other castaway. I was fairly 
prudent and restrained, resolutely discarded the methods 
of the six best sellers, and made such good progress that 
we were on very friendly terms by the time our ices were 
in front of us. Then Anita, in speaking about the horse 
show, made some careless, but too, too familiar reference 
to “ Brooke.” 

I couldn’t help it. I went up into the air like an old wife 
happening by the office and discovering her husband dic- 
tating to a new blonde peacherino, instead of old reliable. 

“Brooke?” I questioned sharply; ‘‘ Brooke who?” 

“Brooke Churchill, of course,” she answered, looking 
amused. 

To hear his last name was like getting a highball during 
a sinking spell: ‘‘Oh, that fat little bachelor, who rubbers 
at the girls from a window of the Ascot Club every after- 
noon? Friend of your father’s?” 

Anita had stopped looking amused, but I was so fatuous 
that I could only see that she was looking pretty in a new 
way. ‘Not particularly—but a friend of mine.” 

“A very good friend?’ I persisted, a little alarmed by 
something unspoken in her tone. 

“Why, yes,” she smiled; ‘‘a very good friend. In fact, 
I’m half expecting to marry him one of these days.”’ 

“You marry that ’”’ I stammered, and then, with 
sudden resolution, blurted out: ‘‘I know you’ll think me 
rude and presumptuous—that I risk losing your good 
opinion, but I can’t help it —it wouldn’t be any different if 
I'd known you a year instead of a day —because I felt the 
moment I saw you in there that you ——”’ 

Anita interrupted with a little laugh. Then, very 
sweetly: ‘‘What is your class, Mr. Spurlock? Naughty 
——?” and stood up, for Mrs. Storer was giving the signal 
to the women. 

Have you ever, unkie, beaten the loud bazoo and in- 
vited the Most Beautiful One to come into the big tent 
and witness an exhibition of your feats of strength and 
daring? Have you ever buzzed her for two hours, mod- 
estly and tactfully intimating, as opportunity offered, 
that, if she were looking for a kind, considerate, thoughtful 
husband—a man of broad views, wide experience and 
large affairs—you were her huckleberry? Have you ever 
gazed into her timid, violet orbs and handed out beautiful 
thoughts about being in the true knight business, and that, 
if there were an opening for a Sir Galahad on her staff you 
would like to apply for the vacancy; only to have her tell 
you to be a good boy and run along and play with little 
brother? And have you ever gone home and slowly 
barbecued yourself on your virtuous couch, basting your- 
self first on one side by recalling every asinine word you 
had spoken, and then on the other by remembering every 
dying-calf glance you had given? If you haven’t, you’ve 
never been truly refined by suffering. I have. 

_I didn’t get another chance to talk with Anita that 
night, but I did the next and the next—in short, I made 
meeting Anita the business of my life until I was exported 
to Chicago. And I only went there at all because I had a 
vague idea, carefully concealed about my person, that I 
would make about a million in a month and marry her. If 
father and the others who have accused me of being lazy 
and indifferent to business could only have seen how 
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diligently I prosecuted the business of meeting Anita, they 
would have been proud of me. It got so that she was 
afraid to turn a corner, she told me, for fear that she would 
bump into me. And I made some progress, too, for we be- 
came awfully good friends, and little Brooke Churchill 
became insanely jealous, though how groundlessly no one 
knew better than I. Still, it was a pleasure to feel that I 
wasn’t doing all the suffering. 

I kept right on meeting Anita after I got back from 
Chicago, and then after the governor and I had our falling 
out. I met her for the last time about two hours ago. 

Altogether it was six months of the most delicious misery 
imaginable. I talked with her, laughed with her, danced 
with her, dined with her, but I never really proposed to 
her. For at first, when I showed signs of growing senti- 
mental, she had a way of laughing at me which was very 
disconcerting to a young man who was accustomed to 
having his proposals taken seriously; and then when I 
saw, two weeks ago, that she would throw over Brooke 
Churchill and marry me, I wouldn’t ask her. I think that 
she liked me better than Churchill, but I felt that it was 
first of all a choice between fortunes. After that, it 
counted with her, no doubt, that the man who went with 
the Spurlock millions was younger, and had more hair and 
less girth than the one who went with the Churchill mil- 
lions; but it hurt to feel that I was winning on compara- 
tive waist measurements. 

Now, you mustn’t run away with any idea that Anita is 
mercenary, because she isn’t. She’s the dearest and the 
sweetest and the most generous girl, and if she lived in a 
city and a set where girls were allowed to fall in love 
foolishly and to go in for housekeeping in cottages and all 
that sort of thing, she could be as adorably foolish and 
impractical as the next one. But she’s a well-bred New 
York girl, with well-trained emotions and a well-disciplined 
heart. She’s been brought up to believe that certain 
things are absolutely necessary to a well-bred girl’s hap- 
piness, and that marriage is the art of getting them. After 
one’s suitably married it’s time enough to think of falling 
in love—with some other well-bred girl’s husband. No, 
that isn’t fair to Anita—she’s not that sort, at least. She’d 
play fair, even if she made a bad bargain, but she doesn’t 
propose to make one. 

A fortnight ago I was taking afternoon tea with Anita — 
since I gave the governor the direct command my principal 
business has been taking tea with Anita —and I asked her 
pointblank why she was going to marry Brooke Churchill. 

“Of course, it’s his money,’’ I suggested, hoping that 
she would deny it, but prepared to be jealous if she did. 

“Of course.” 

“Ts the beggar so rich, then?”’ 
million. 

**Oh! he hasn’t a swollen fortune, but he’s rich enough 
to afford the simple comforts and an occasional little 
luxury.” 

‘*Like marrying you, for instance.’ 

“Ye-es; if you care to put it that way.” 

“T don’t care to put it that way; I hate it that way; 
and you really hate it, too. It’s not you, Anita, but it’s 
this rotten New York, that makes us all want things that 
no sane human being has any use for.” 

“Ts Saul, too, among the prophets?”’ she quoted laugh- 
ingly. Anita is never serious when I am. 

“Yes; if you mean that I’m beginning to wake up and 
see how silly all this rot is, and what an ass I’ve been to 
think that it is the main business of life.”’ 

I should have told her then about my split-up with the 
governor, and that he had disinherited me. I started in 
to do so—and had another think. As usual, when I have 
a second think on a matter of principle, I thought wrong. 

‘Please don’t try to wake me up, too,” Anita answered. 
“If it is a delusion, it’s a very pleasant one, and—I simply 
can’t be poor, and live in the suburbs with two maids, and 
a hired brougham to pay my calls in.” 


I knew he had twenty 
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I protested. 
governor’s got enough to give you everything that any 


“But you’re not poor, Anita,” 
human being ought to have, or has a right to have. Why 
should you ——”’ 

“Why, Jack Spurlock!” Anita broke in; “‘ what’s hap- 
pened to you? I honestly believe you’ve turned Socialist. 
And what do you mean by preaching to me about the 
blessings of poverty, when you're the most extravagant 
boy in the world and in training to become sinfully rich?” 

Right there, unkie, I made St. Anthony look like a two- 
spot, and, for the first time in my life, resisted a tempta- 
tion that really amounted to something. Anita would 
have taken my money and me, and if I had gone to the 
governor, recanted, and told him that I was engaged to 
Miss Grey, he would have given me a seven-figure blessing. 
For, while he’s too busy to botherabout getting into society 
himself, the thought that his son was going to marry into 
one of the really smart New York families would have 
swelled him up like a boiled prune. But I passed —on the 
terms—and drew fresh cards. 

‘‘T mean it, Anita. I’ve been doing a whole lot of think- 
ing since I left college —no, don’t laugh — and I’m beginning 
to see some things differently. Throw this fellow over. 
Why should you marry him?” 

‘Please don’t be tiresome, Jack. I’m marrying him 
because of the increased cost of living, and from a filial 
desire to shield my parent from want in his old age. He’s 
such a poor guesser that your father’s likely to take his 
money away from him any day, unless I can persuade him 
to stay out of Wall Street. He’s a perfect simpleton about 
business. Ten years ago we really had quite a snug little 
pile. But since then every one else has been getting ahead, 
while we’ve simply been standing still. Se we’re shock- 
ingly poor as things go, and father is itching to make 
money, without having learned the trade. But please 
let’s don’t talk shop any more.” 

**Meaning 

“Brooke Churchill.” 

I got out quick. If I’d stayed another five minutes I'd 
have been engaged to Anita myself, and have gone home 
miserable because she could bring herself to marry me for 
the governor’s millions. As it was, I hurried off, raging 
because she was going to marry Brooke Churchill for his. 

I’d been on the hop ever since morning, for being in love 
with Anita is a strenuous calling, leaving one little leisure 
for the pleasures that fall to the lot of those who indulge 
in the peaceful pursuit of commerce. I wonder what one 
of these self-made men, who brag so vulgarly about the 
long hours that they worked when they were youngsters, 
would have said if he had ever had to put in a day like 
mine —sprinting through miles and miles of streets to find 
Anita in the morning; riding for hours and hours through 
Central Park to meet Anita in the afternoon; dancing 
across acres and acres of bailroom to see Anita in the 
evening. I’d been too busy to eat even, that day, so when 
I got back to the St. Regis, where I’d taken a room after 
giving the governor the direct command, I ordered the 
last three meals I’d missed and started in to catch up. 

Wren it came to paying the waiter it struck me that 
my roll looked shockingly emaciated. I made a hasty 
count of the surplus as soon as I got to my room, and 
verified my worst fears. I always do verify them, when I 
indulge my curiosity. The change which I had received 





(Concluded on Page 32) 
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A WALL-STREET MAN 





He Wrote it Out in Script —“* Fifty Thousand Dollars "’— 
Below the Computation, and Gazed Down on the Words 
I 
| oe lived in a house of which everybody in 


that part of Flatbush took notice. All about it 

were new rows of flats and houses that had been 
built in job lots. They were tall and narrow, as though 
the pressure necessary to squeeze just so many into a 
block had elongated them. Sometimes there were little 
dents between the houses, and these were advertised as 
‘“‘semi-detached.”’ 

But Hopkins’ house stood in the middle of two entire 
lots, with a lawn inclosed by an iron fence. There were 
six evergreens in two straight rows between the gate and 
the porch. The house itself was a two-story brick, with a 
square tower surmounted by a cupola exactly in the mid- 
dle of the front. It looked like good old seven per cent. 
bonds. At the rear of the lots there was a small kitchen- 
garden, and a blue chicken-coop inside a parallelogram 
of wire netting. There, any morning and afternoon, a 
motherly woman might be seen feeding the chickens. Also 
in the spring, morning and evening, an elderly, pursy 
gentleman might be observed, in his shirt-sleeves, spading 
and raking the garden. To the compressed neighbors, 
hurrying to catch the car in the morning, or dragging home 
to dinner, this looked like capital. Every summer the 
Hopkinses spent a month on the Maine coast. This was a 
custom of the affluent. Moreover, it was quite generally 
known that Mr. Hopkins was a Wall-Street man. 

Such was the neighborhood view of Hopkins when his 
youngest daughter, Lucile, became engaged to James 
Forbes, son of Professor Macdonald Forbes. 

Professor Forbes occupied the end house in a squeezed, 
pressed-brick-front row. Of late, the professor and his 
wife spent considerable time at the side windows gazing 
across the street at the old, square, red-brick house. It 
wasn’t exactly what they had expected for Jimmy. They 
always, however, came back to the fact that Lucile wasa 
sweet girl. More than once the professor, with a kind of 
forlorn hope, observed that one shouldn’t jump at con- 
clusions, for there were, probably, honorable men even in 
Wall Street. In the discussions with his wife he softened 
a little his severe views about tainted money. 

The parents met amiably enough. Hopkins was aware, 
however, of some reserve on the other side. The professor 
rather turned the conversation over to him. Naturally he 
talked about the things he was most familiar with, and so 
fell into a line of reminiscences of the Street. He was 
humanely aware of a kind of rapt expression in the pro-~ 
fessor’s eye—a certain breathlessness in. Mrs. Forbes’ 
attitude—when he said, “I saw William H. Vanderbilt 
that morning,” or ‘“‘Jay Gould then said to me.” No 
doubt he humanly expanded under the flattery of their 
evident interest. He had already, in all modest good faith, 
subscribed for a History of theWorld, in fourteen volumes. 
Professor Forbes taught history in a High School. 

At home that evening Hopkins was thoughtful. The 
jacket that he put on—of fine blue flannel, faced with 
velvet and ornamented with large pearl buttons—had 
been a Christmas gift from his wife. His velvet slippers, 
embroidered with small colored beads, commemorated 
another conjugal Christmas. Kittie had given him the red 
fez with a tassel—worn rather cockily on one side. He sat 
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in the Morris chair that Amelia had presented the first 
Yuletide after her marriage. He was rather short of 
stature, and pursy. His gray, mutton-chop whiskers were 
close-cropped. The oblong bald spot on top of his head 
was so sharply defined that it seemed to have been cut out 
of the woolly pad of his hair with a pair of sheats. When he 
was thoughtful, as now, he commonly slid far down in the 
chair, crossed his legs, and, by a practiced motion of his 
toes, slowly worked the slipper off and on his heel. 

“T’d like mighty well,” he said, ‘‘to do something first- 
class for Lu—give her a good boost.” 

*‘You’ve given her a college education,” said his wife 
promptly. ‘‘That’s more’n we ever did for Kittie and 
’Melia, and they’ve got on well enough.” 

“IT know,” Hopkins admitted. ‘‘ But giving Lu a college 
education—you see, it makes her sort of different. And 
the Forbeses are sort of different, too. Kittie and ’Melia 
married business men.’’ The husband of the fermer was 
partner in a carpet-sweeper factory at Newark; that of 
the latter, business manager of a trade paper in Buffalo. 
“‘T wouldn’t wonder’’—he hesitated and softly cleared his 
throat —‘‘I wouldn’t wonder if the Forbeses sort of ex- 
pected something.”’ 

‘Let them expect!’ said Mrs. Hopkins decisively. 

Hopkins rubbed his chin and glanced over at a large 
black walnut desk under a roller-top cover. ‘‘If I had the 
book ready,” he speculated, mostly to himself. 

‘Well, wait till you do have the book ready,” his wife 
replied. ‘Don’t you go to worrying now, father!”’ 
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OPKINS pattered down the steps of the bond-house, 
crossed Wall Street and turned south in Broad, past 
the marble fagade of the Stock 
Exchange and the noisy mob of the 
“‘curb.”” He entered a very dingy 
little building, through a basement 
that looked and smelled like a cellar. 
An antique elevator paralytically 
hoisted him to the fourth floor, which 
was the top. The little room that he 
entered up there held three desks, but 
three men could scarcely occupy it 
without rubbing elbows. Young Bar- 
low, lounging and smoking his brier 
pipe, had to draw in his legs to let 
Hopkins through. 

Every morning at a quarter-past ten 
—except Saturdays, and then at a 
quarter-past nine— Hopkins appeared 
here, drew off his coat and put on the 
black alpaca jacket that hung over the 
gas fixture above his desk. At noon he 
went out, made his rounds of banks, 
bond-houses, brokers’ offices—always 
just the same ones—and came back to 
the office at the same hour. Every day 
he wrote up the money market for 
the staid, old Wall Street Indicator— 
about a hundred and fifty words, set 
in agate type and printed at the bot- 
tom of the stock-market review. For 
doing this, and editing the daily list of 
bond sales, the Indicator paid him fif- 
teen doliars a week. Once a month 
the Monetary Journal took from him 
a three-hundred-word résumé of the 
bond market, at ten dollars. Every 
now and then someassistant to a finan- 
cial editor was going off on a vacation, 
and getting “Old Hop” to do the 
“curb” or foreign exchange in his 
absence. Once he wrote an article on 
‘*Finance Bills’’ for the North Amer- 
ican Review. 

Time was when, in making his 
rounds, he called on bank presidents, 
heads of big houses, men high up in 
the affairs of the Street. But that had 
been in an older and simpler day. 
Now he got his items from assistant 
cashiers, managers of departments, 
chief clerks—who were in closer touch 
with details, anyway, and easier to see. 
Occasionally he encountered a magnate 
whom he had known of old. Some 
of them remembered him, and nodded 
amiably. Some had forgotten him, 





He had Spoken of Lucile as Being, 
Someway, Rather Different 
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The Street had changed mightily of late years. A whole 
battalion of new potentates had arisen, few of whom he 
knew, even by sight. He rather regretted this, because he 
wanted them to round out his book, ‘‘ Fifty Years in Wal] 
Street.” But he could get a lot about them out of the 
newspaper clippings that he was always preserving and 
arranging. The big, black walnut desk at home was half. 
full of them. 

The first twenty years that he was in the Street he never 
actually made a trade. He was always at the edge of try- 
ing his luck, yet halting on the brink. He made innumer- 
able trades in his mind. ‘‘Say I bought fifty shares of 
Pennsylvania to-day,”’ he would tell himself; and he 
would make a memorandum of the price, then wait to gee 
whether he would have won if he had actually bought. 
Sometimes he would have won; then he would be down- 
cast over the lost opportunity. 

Blake, of Starret & Blake, finally pushed him in bodily, 
Blake was a great bull on Northern Pacific. This was some 
time after the smash of ’73. One day he bought two hun- 
dred shares for Hop, without margins, and told him of it a 
week later, when the stock was going up. Even so, Hop- 
kins was rather alarmed—really wanted the order can- 
celed, although there was no risk on his part. But he 
couldn’t very well tell Blake so; and he quite helplessly 
let the broker run the account to suit himself. A year 
later the account was closed, and Hop received a check for 
thirty-eight thousand dollars, representing his profit. He 
spent eighteen thousand on the Flatbush place—then in 
the country —and put the other twenty thousand in good 
bonds. 

‘*Well, mother,’ he often said, snug in his Morris chair, 
the fez on his head, ‘“‘they can’t smoke us out, anyhow. 
The interest on the bonds 
will support us if the work 
ever goes back on me,” 

Taxes on the Flatbush 
place had been rising 
steadily of late. Lucile 
cost a good bit. The an- 
nual sojourn at the sea- 
shore was quite a drain. 
There were always pleas- 
ant little ways for the 
extras that came in. 
With the thirty dollars 
that he got from the 
North American Review 
for the ‘‘ Finance Bills” 
article, he bought Kittie 
a fine ormolu clock. He 
used up his income; but 
he didn’t mind that. 
The bond interest would 
support them. 

“The money market 
shows a slightly harden- 
ing tendency,” he wrote, 
this particular afternoon, 
and stopped. What 
Wallberger had told him 
kept humming in his 
brain and stirring up his 
nerves in a manner 
prejudicial to calm com- 
position. 

He had spoken of 
Lucile as being, some- 
way, rather different. 
The difference came upon 
him afresh that evening, 
robbing flannel jacket, 
fez and Morris chair of 
their luxury. She sat 
confidentially beside him. 
The difference was not 
merely that she was 
eleven years younger 
than ’Melia and fifteen 
years younger than 
Kittie; nor that she was 
a tall girl, with a touch of 
red in her hair—taking 
after her grandmother 
Peters—while the other 
girls were short and 
plump, like their parents. 
She had never had any 
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housework to do to speak of. The other girls had been at 
e when she was little. She had been to a boarding 
hool, because a chum went; then tocollege. She bought 
‘ae "etchings with her spare pin-money, instead of 
embroidered slippers. ; ss : 

“You know, daddy, Jimmy is only getting fairly on his 
feet in his law practice,’ she was saying—it was very 
confidential ; she folded her slim hands on the broad arm 
of the Morris chair; her voice crooned to him. “You 
would have a way, wouldn’t you—a nice way, without any 
brass band about it—of letting some people know of him. 
] mean some people there in the Street, who would ap- 
reciate him, and so help him to business connections—a 
hank, say, or bond-house, or one of the big insurance 
companies?” 

Hopkins was not a boaster, but a man of all proper 
modesty. It was, however, the most natural thing in the 
world that when this daughter, who was rather different, 
had friends in to be talked to—the friends also rather 
different—he should have talked about the things that 
invariably interested them—such as what William H. 
Vanderbilt said, and how Jay Gould 
looked in his office, and when 
Morgan, then a junior partner, first 
came under his notice. He had 
talked that way to Professor Forbes 
because it was interesting. 

He softly cleared his throat, and 
drew a chubby hand down the 
mutton-chop whisker. ‘‘Of course, 
you know, Lu, I don’t know any 
lawyers to speak of,” he said. 
“They're out of my line.” 

“Oh, no. Not lawyers,” she 
assented brightly. “Jimmy is a 
lawyer himself. What the lawyer 
wants is clients.” 

“H’m. Something might turn 
up. I'll keep it in mind,” said 
Hopkins. 

Before he went to bed that night 
he took up an evening paper again, 
and for the sixth time looked at the 
closing quotation on Great North 
and South preferred. It was 67}. 
Wallberger had said that the 
Buffalo system was going to lease 
it, guaranteeing dividends, and the 
preferred would go to par. 


WM 

OPKINS deliberately omitted 
not only to call at the Eighth 
National, but at the Treasury Bank 
aswell. Part of the time thus reck- 
lessly filched from his routine he 
spent with Wallberger; part at his 

own desk. 

The last quotation on Great North 
and South preferred was 704. Sup- 
pose he bought a thousand shares 
at 71 or at 72 even; one should cal- 
culate all the chances. Wallberger 
said it would go to par. But he 
wouldn’t wait for par. He knew too 
much about speculation to commit the folly of holding on 
for the last penny. He would sell at 95. That would give 
him a profit of twenty-three dollars a share, or forty-six 
thousand in all, less the broker’s commission for buying 
and selling. He drew up a neat statement of the operation 
ona clean sheet of paper. Or, he might get 97. Then 
the profit would be even fifty thousand, less commissions. 
Say, now, he sold at 97}. The quarter would cover the 
commissions, leaving exactly fifty thousand net. Invested 
at four and a half per cent., say, that would yield twenty- 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year—enough to support 
the young couple if Jimmy didn’t earn a cent. 

He wrote it out in script—‘‘ Fifty Thousand Dollars” — 
below the computation, and gazed down on the words. 

Only—ten dollars a share was a pretty thin margin. 
If the market should happen to go against him for a while 
he would be wiped out. He was no novice at these things, 
after fifty years in the Street. Suppose he bought only 
a thousand shares—putting up twenty dollars a share 
margin. He drew up a statement of that operation, 
allowing for commissions. Twenty dollars a share was a 
good, stiff margin. A man was pretty safe with that. Or, 
he might buy only eight hundred shares, putting up 
twenty-five dollars a share margin. That was about bed- 
rock. And the profit would be twenty thousand dollars— 
just what he himself had. He might invest it safely at 
five per cent. by inquiring around among the bond-houses. 
That would give Lu a thousand a year. 

He drew two heavy lines under the sum, when young 
Barlow entered whistling. Then he pulled himself up by 
main force and attacked the daily money-market article. 
It was very hard writing to-day. His thoughts scattered, 
and his hand trembled a bit, so that he had to wield the 








pencil slowly to make legible copy. Also, he did an 
unprecedented thing. When Barlow’s boy came in with 
the “close,” he stopped work and asked to see it. The 
final quotation on Great North and South preferred was 
714—going up, by Jingo! 

He was restless that evening. He worried the tassel of 
his fez. The Morris chair could not contain him. Pres- 
ently he went over to the big, black walnut desk and un- 
locked it. Some dust had accumulated, as he found when 
he pushed back the roller top. He took a partly-finished 
chapter of his book from one of the pigeonholes. This 
chapter was entitled Ups and Downs. It began thus: 

“Wall Street is the modern field of adventure. Its men 
are characterized by all the reckless daring of knights 
errant of old and the dauntless courage of the early dis- 
coverers. Launching their ships on the stormy waters, 
or with lance gayly in rest ——”’ 

The remainder of the sheet was left blank, to be filled in 
under a more stable inspiration. 

Stories of notable winnings followed—fortunes made 
fairly over night, in a single lucky throw. The ink showed 





“You Know, Daddy, Jimmy is Only Getting Fairly on His Feet in His Law Practice” 


age; but the author’s nerves prickled as he read over the 
stories. His eye brightened. He could feel himself 
courageously launching his own ship, setting his lance 
gayly in rest. Eyeglasses on nose, he leaned back, looking 
far away and softly drumming a march on the edge of the 
desk with the ends of his fingers. But the second part of 
the chapter was about downs—panics, machinations of 
big operators, all sorts of sudden disasters that over- 
whelmed whole flotillas of adventurous little ships. He 
read that, too. His blood chilled. His eye turned dull. 
“Brokers talk about a ‘sure thing,’’’ he had written sagely, 
‘but there is absolutely no such thing in the stock mar- 
ket.”” His hand lay nerveless on the edge of the desk. 

‘* Ain’t you feeling well to-night, father?’’ Mrs. Hopkins 
spoke up solicitously. ‘Seems to me you're looking pale.” 

“T’ve got kind of a headache,” Hopkins mumbled 
absently. ‘‘H’m.—Guess I’ve taken a little cold.” 

“‘T’ll make you a draft of hot sage tea before you go 
to bed,”’ said his wife reassuringly. 

In the morning it seemed that the sovereign sage tea 
had not overcome the indisposition. 

“You oughtn’t to go downtown to-day,’’ Mrs. Hopkins 
declared. ‘‘ You tossed all night long.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he replied with an affected light- 
ness. “I’ve got to go down to-day; got to go early. 
H’m. I have an appointment at half-past nine.” 

Mrs. Hopkins watched him cross the lawn and go around 
the corner. ‘I’m real worried about your father,’’ she 


confessed to Lucile. ‘‘Didn’t you notice how pale he was?” 

To keep the appointment which had taken him to the 
Street at that unusually early hour, Hopkins descended 
a flight of stone steps, entering a spacious cavern walled 
Massive bars of bright steel guarded the 


with marble. 
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vault. A uniformed attendant let Hopkins, key in hand, 
through the gate. The inner door, bristling with bur- 
nished bolts and bars, stood open. An inner guard nodded 
affably, accompanied Hopkins to the right, unerringly 
thrust his master-key into one of numberless little steel 
doors. Hopkins plied his own key, opened the door and 
drew forth a long, slim, iron box, quite like a miniature 
coffin. He bore the box in his arms to one of the little 
stalls provided with a desk, a chair, stationery and a pair 
of slender shears. The spring lock on the stall-door 
clicked behind him. He was alone with his fate. 

He first looked at his watch—twenty-three minutes to 
ten. Then he opened the box, and drew forth a cylindrical 
parcel. This was the copy of the North American Review 
containing his article—wrapped up in oil paper to guard 
against possible dampness, then in heavy manila paper, 
tied and sealed with wax. There was the deed to his 
house, the abstract and insurance policy; an envelope 
containing important receipts neatly labeled. A paste- 
board box, also neatly labeled, which contained the first 
pairs of baby shoes worn by Kittie, Amelia and Lucile, 
with locks of their hair. At the 
bottom lay a stout and capacious 
envelope. Hopkins never took it up 
without a certain nervous agitation. 
Sometimes he imagined that the 
box had been violated and part of 
the bonds stolen—or all of them, 
and waste-paper put in their place. 
He always held his breath while he 
lifted the flap and peeped in—until 
the precious, dull-brown, engraved, 
linen paper greeted his sight. 

He took the bonds out and 
counted them carefully —twenty, a 
beautiful little stack a full inch high, 
the linen paper crisp to the touch, 
the engraved scollops and vignettes 
so perfectly symmetrical! 

On the way downtown he had 
rehearsed it over and over again: 
‘‘Buy me two thousand shares of 
Great North and South preferred, 
Thompson. I'll leave you these 
bonds for margin.” Just offhand, 
like that; incidental, careless, so to 
speak, as though it were an every- 
day thing with him. Or, no. He 
would stick to the safe side, and buy 
only a thousand shares. ‘‘Buy me 
a thousand Big Gan, Thompson.”’ 
In the slang of the Street, Great 
North and South preferred was “ Big 
Gan.” Or, simply, tossing over the 
bundle of bonds and saying, ‘‘I 
want a thousand Big Gan at the 
opening.”” He had a feeling that 
one should launch one’s ship jaun- 
tily, debonairly, and thus, as it 
were, fairly bluff Fortune at the 
very start. 

He sat at the little desk, the bonds 
clasped in both hands, his heart 
thumping at his ribs. ‘“‘Buy me 
a thousand Big Gan, Thompson.” 
Repeating the fateful words to himself, his voice broke. 
Sitting all alone he half realized how wan, frightened and 
forlorn he looked. The bonds had meant so much to him 
—his peace of mind; his security; his strong rock of refuge 
against advancing age and decreasing activity. He was an 
old fellow now; badly out of touch with the new life of the 
Street. The waters were so very stormy, and so bristling 
with sunken reefs and fatal shoals! Suddenly the roots 
of his hair stirred. He couldn’t deny that he had been 
slighting his work these last few days while this business 
was so much on his mind. Suppose he got to his desk and 
found there a note from the Indicator that they didn’t 
want his money paragraph any more! 

That reaily decided him. It would be the sheerest folly 
to plunge in this way without first going to his desk. With 
a careful haste he restored the bonds to the envelope and 
the envelope to the box. When the other contents were 
in, he emptied the box again to make sure that the bonds 
were safely at the bottom. Then he carried the box back 
to its place and hastily left the vault. 

On the way to the office he strengthened himself in the 
course he was pursuing. A man shouldn’t jump in and 
give a buying order before the market opened, anyway. 
A bad break might be right at hand. At ten o’clock the 
Street might be paralyzed by news that one of the big 
banks had failed to open—had gone into the hands of a 
receiver. He would wait and see how the market started. 
He would give the order at noon, if everything looked 
promising. 

There was nothing on his desk but a circular from a 
shirt-maker. Young Barlow was puffing at his everlasting 
pipe, just as usual. Hopkins couldn’t sit down, however. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HEN I first saw John 
Brougham, more than 
fifty years ago, he was impersonating 


Captain Murphy Maguire, in the comedy of The 

Serious Family, and upon my mind, which then was young, 
his acting made a deep and permanent impression. It was 
not only his fervent, sparkling, natural performance that 
attracted me, it was the personality of the actor—that 
subtle quality, potential either to charm or to repel, which, 
in a long experience of the stage, I have found to be of vital 
and decisive importance. He had dash, buoyancy, joyous 
freedom, a combination of graces and allurements inaking 
the gallant manliness that always wins the heart of youth. 
That charm he never lost. Time made him, personally, 
sedate, but his acting never ceased to be blithe and happy. 
Mirth was as natural to him as music to the rippling brook 
or color to the rose. 

There are, in the old English comedies—and those 
same types occasionally appear in modern romantic 
drama—characters of a free-and-easy order; persons to 
whom fortune, whether it be good or bad, is a matter of 
indifference; gay, cheery, kindly, drifting, droll creatures, 
who enjoy the passing moment and accept all vicissitudes 
of experience with a light heart and a careless smile. In 
parts of that kind John Brougham was superb. He could 
and did impersonate many types of eccentric character— 
such as Bunsby, and Bagstock, in Dombey and Son; 
Micawber, in David Copperfield; Mr. Stout, in Money; 
Of-lan-agan, in The Veteran ; and Powhatan, in Pocahontas; 
and in all of them, his humor, exuberant and winning, had 
the artistic excellence of seeming to be completely in- 
voluntary; but the parts in which he was preéminent 
were the dashing cavaliers, especially those of the Irish 
race—the ardent, generous, reckless souls that sparkle 
through life without heed for to-morrow, doing kindness 
and making laughter all the way; and because, during his 
period, he surpassed rivalry in that particular and delight- 
ful vein and was the unmatched representative of a fine 
tradition, a commemorative word about him is an ap- 
propriate part of theatrical history. 

The stage of England and America has seldom lacked 
adornment in the shape of a brilliant Irishman. Irish 
Dogget, in Cibber’s time, must have been a marvel of 
talent and versatility. Brougham, as an actor, was the 
lineal descendant of Charles Connor, of Tyrone Power, and 
especially of John Johnstone—he whose daughter made a 
runaway match with the elder Wallack, and became the 
mother of that graceful and glittering comedian, our 
Lester, who, indeed, was named for him, John Johnstone 
Wallack. 4 

Some of the parts in which Johnstone was famous are 
Patrick, in O’ Keefe’s The Poor Soldier; Inkle, in Colman’s 
Inkle and Yarico (the precursor of the delightful Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas); Looney McTwolter, in The Review, 
or, The Wags of Windsor; Dennis Brulgruddery, in John 
Bull; Major O’Flaherty, in The West Indian; Murtoch 
Delany, in The Irishman in London; Captain O’Cutter, 
in The Jealous Wife; and Sir Lucius O’Trigger, in The 
Rivals. Several of those parts, and many others like them, 
were acted by Brougham, and no performer could ever 
have embodied them with closer fidelity to the Irish 
nature, with rosier humor, or with more felicitous art. 
It is recorded of Johnstone that his vocalism, though 
unscientific, was delicious: he was a lovely singer; and 
also it is recorded of him that he enunciated the word 
“beautiful” with a rich significance of emphasis never 
equaled by anybody else. 

Brougham’s singing was of the same lawless order, and, 
as may be surmised, less fascinating; but for investing 
words with the honeyed cadence of Irish blarney Brougham 
possessed a capacity quite superlative. His wheedling 
tones and sparkling mirth, when he acted Captain Maguire, 
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were captivating and irresisti- 
ble. (Julia Bennett Barrow 
was the Widow Delmaine, and a tantalizing and dashing 
widow she was, when I first saw him play Maguire.) His 
performance of McShane, in Bayle Bernard’s Nervous Man, 
was the perfection of rattling vivacity and audacious, 
merry impudence; while as Felix O’Callaghan, in His 
Last Legs, he embodied a broken yet spirited gentleman — 
putting a bright face on misfortune, showing intrinsic 
kindness and a keen sense of honor—in such a way as to 
touch the heart, even while evoking peals of laughter. 

Another of his fortunate performances, of this class, was 
that of Fitzmaurice, in A Gentleman from Ireland, a play 
written by Fitz-James O’Brien, to which Brougham made 
considerable additions. At one point in that piece he 
introduced what he called ‘‘ad libitum language,”’ saying 
whatever occurred to him at the moment, and depending 
on his interlocutor to respond and keep up the colloquy. 
That was a custom of some of the older comedians of the 
British stage, such as the famous William T. Lewis and 
the gorgeous Robert Elliston. Fitzmaurice is a fine type 
of the Irish gentleman; full of fire and feeling; tender, 
gallant, gay, cheerful in adversity and inexhaustible in 
humor. The part exactly fitted Brougham, and he played 
it with the ease of second nature. As the elegant Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger he was perfection. Noone inour time has 
played that part so well. It was the Irish gentleman more 
than the Irish peasant that elicited Brougham’s best 
powers—although he was exceedingly droll in such parts 
as Rory O’More, Pat Rooney, Larry Hoolagan ‘and Teddy 
O’Rourke. 

The Irish singing comedian John Collins, famous as Paul 
Clifford, whom I often saw, and much admired, during his 
last season in America, was accounted extraordinary as 
McShane and O'Callaghan; but, though polished and 
vivacious, Collins possessed nothing like the elegance and 
dashing buoyancy of Brougham. The consummate rep- 
resentatives of the Irish peasant, in our time, on the 
American stage, were John Drew (1827-1862), Barney 
Williams (1824-1876), and William J. Florence 
(1831-1891); as the Irish gentleman Brougham 
excelled them all. 

Old persons, it is commonly believed, remem- 
ber the incidents of very early life much more 
clearly than they remember those of middle age. 
That may or may not be true; but it certainly is 
true that old persons who might be supposed to 
possess interesting and valuable recol- 
lections commonly defer the record of 
them until too late an hour—till their 
enthusiasm has lapsed into indifference 
and their minds have become enfeebled 
with sloth. I often urged John 
Brougham to write his reminiscences 
and he often promised to do so, but he 
did not begin the work till within a few 
months of his death, when his spirit was 
broken with disappointment and _ his 
body was wasted with disease. After 
his death the few pages of an autobi- 
ography that he had commenced were 
placed in my hands. Those pages are 
agreeably written, but their value is 
inconsiderable. They relate to minor 
domestic incidents of his boyhood, and 
they proceed not beyond his entrance at 
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Dublin University, with 
practical jokes at col- 
terous manners and frol- 
Theatre Royal of that 

His life extended over a period of seventy 
years, and, socially and professionally, he 
came into contact with many interesting persons and had 
lavish opportunity of observing many interesting events; 
but he made no chronicle of his memories. His talk, in- 
deed, was picturesque with description and amusing with 
anecdote; but his talk is lost. 

I recall many occasions of festive companionship with 
him when the conversation was delightful: the smoke, 
however, goes up the chimney. Faithful record of the talk 
on even one night, years ago, when John Brougham, John 
Gilbert, Lester Wallack and I dined together at Brougham’s 
house, in West Twenty-fourth Street, New York (he kept 
“bachelor’s hall’’ there, at No. 14), would be a veritable 
“purple patch” of pleasantry, wit, satire, reminiscence, 
artistic discussion, kindness and mirth. Those old 
friends of mine are dead; their labors, ambitions, hopes, 
joys and sorrows are all at rest; their ‘flashes of mer- 
riment” are silent and dark. No pen but Brougham’s 
own could write the full chronicle of his long and rich 
experience. 

In variety of illustrative anecdote Brougham’s talk was 
exceptionally rich, but his spontaneous fluency and 
deliciously vital and droll manner cannot be signified in 
words, nor would it be possible to record a tithe of his 
comic stories. He manifested a particular aversion to 
Charles Kean and to Macready, both of whom, as “‘stars” 
of the first magnitude, had acted under his management. 
Charles Kean, he declared, was the most selfish of actors. 
‘When I had worked hard, and almost exhausted myself, 
to make everything 
pass off smoothly 
and pleasantly for 
him,” he added, 
“‘all he could find 
to say to me was 
that somebody in 
the balcony had 
slammed a door 
and caused him 
great annoyance, 
and that it must 
not occur again. 
Kean,’ Brough- 
am said, ‘‘had a 
voice like a man 
with his mouth full 
of pudding. When 
he acted Shylock 
he used to exclaim, 
‘You take my life 
when you do take 
the beans’ (instead 
of means) ‘where 
by I live.’ Every- 
body employed on 
the stage had to 
wear list slippers 
when Charles Kean 
was acting.” 
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Brougham ’s disapprobation of Macready was still 
emphatic. It is a matter of record that in the 
fall of 1848, in association with Burton, he leased the 
Atheneum, Boston, in order to present Macready 

d Mrs. Wallack—an actress of stately presence and 
remarkable dramatic power, the wife of J. W. Wallack, Jr. 
_in plays of Shakespeare. : ‘ 

Many years afterward, talking with me about the 
vicissitudes of his career, he related an anecdote of Ma- 
cready, which seems particularly to illustrate the petulant 

severity and the irrational temper, commingled with 

kindliness, SO characteristic of that great actor. The 

night, he said, was very stormy. Macready was in his 
dressing-room,, attended by a serving-man, whom he had 
prought from England as a dresser. “Look about you,” 
the stern actor fiercely exclaimed, addressing his attendant. 

“Where is it? Can I have nothing done as it should 

pe?” The terrified servant looked about, but remained 

pewildered and helpless. “My book of beards,” growled 

Macready —“ where is it?” 

“] must have forgotten it, sir,” said the frightened 
dresser. “I'll run to the hotel and fetch it.” The at- 
tendant departed. 

“J had come to the room,” said Brougham, ‘“‘to make 
sure that everything had been done for Macready’s com- 
fort. When the servant had gone he produced a bottle of 
sherry, and, without ever offering me a single taste of it, 
he sat there, sipping the wine, and, with many oaths (for, 
although pious, and sincerely so, he was, when excited, 
rofusely profane), cursing the negligence of everybody. 

“Soon the servant came back, bringing the book of 
beards. Macready received him with anger and fearful 
imprecation, consigning his soul to the nethermost pit. 
‘When I took you from London,’ he exclaimed, ‘I promised 
your friends that I would look over you, and take care of 
you, and now, on such a night as this, you go into the wet 
streets with nothing on your fee! but slippers.’ Then there 
was another burst of profane indignation. It was a case 
of filling the air with brimstone.” 

Brougham’s ancestry was, in part, French. He came 
of a well-reputed and prosperous family; he was born 
in Dublin, May 9, 1810; 
received education at 
private schools and at 
the Dublin University; 
“walked the hospital ”’ in 
his native city with the 
design of becoming a 
doctor, but, because of 
financial adversity, aban- 
doned the study of medi- 
cine and went to London 
toseek his fortune. Des- 
titute in that city, he 
tried to enlist himself as 
a soldier, but the recruit- 
ing officer, to whom he 
had applied, perceiving 
that the handsome youth 
was fitted for a better 
station than to become 
“food for powder,” dis- 
suaded him from enlist- 
ment, gave a guinea to 
him, and advised him to 
seek a different service. 
That proved to be the 
crisis of his destiny, for, 
within a few hours of that 
incident, he was, by 
chance, led to the Totten- 
ham Court Road Theatre 
—afterward the Prince of 
Wales—where, presently, 
he obtained employment, 
thus beginning the dra- 
matic career which ended 
only with his life. 

He made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage in 
1830, in six characters, in 
Pierce Egan’s drama of 
Tom and Jerry —a rough- 
and-tumble play, that 
once was exceedingly 
popular. His professional 
labors were divided be- 
tween England and America. He came to this country in 
1842, remaining here until 1860, when he returned to 
England. He came again to America in 1865, and here he 
resided, in active occupation, till the end of his days. 
His last appearance on the stage was made at Booth’s 
Theatre, New York, October 25, 1879, as Felix O’Reilley, 
4 detective officer, in a play by Dion Boucicault, called 

escued. 

Brougham wrote upward of threescore plays, the first 
of them being a burlesque for William E. Burton, pro- 
duced at the Pavilion Theatre, London, in 1831, and the 
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last being a romantic drama, having a political bias, 
entitled Home Rule: asa patriotic Irishman he felt, 
and evinced, much interest in that subject. In a 
memorandum of his career that he wrote for me in 
1868 (the manuscript of which I still possess), he 
claimed joint authorship with Boucicault of the 
comedy of London Assurance—his words being as 
follows: ‘‘Wrote London Assurance, in conjunction 
with Boucicault, who claimed the entire authorship, 
according to his usual ungenerousness. Had to 
bring an action against D. B., whose legal adviser 
suggested payment of half the purchase money, 
rather than conduct so damaging a case.”” Bouci- 
cault, who then called himself Lee Moreton, had sold 
the play to Charles Mathews, who produced it May 
4, 1841, himself acting Dazzle. 

In later years Brougham and Boucicault con- 
sorted, professionally, on amicable terms, but their 
private estimates of each other were not of a flatter- 
ing character. Speaking to me of Boucicault, and 
descanting on the singular instability sometimes 
discernible in the Irish race (a fickleness that Lord 
Beaconsfield attributed to its “‘propinquity to the 
wild and melancholy ocean’’), Brougham once said: 
“Tf Dion had to play a second-old-man, he would 
scalp his grandfather for the wig.” ‘‘Boucicault’s voice,” 
he remarked, on another occasion, ‘‘sounds like the rat- 
tling of broken china at the bottom of a dry well.” 
Recording those observations, I can but think of the 
humorous remark of Doctor Johnson. “‘Sir,’”’ said that 
sage, ‘‘the Irish are a fair people; they never speak well 
of one another.” 

It ever seemed to me that in temperament Brougham 
was kindred with the poet Oliver Goldsmith. He had 
the same benevolent simplicity and careless generosity — 
and he had the same bad luck. He was delightful in his 
art, whether as actor or writer, but in practical affairs he 
was customarily unfortunats, because he was a dreamer. 
He wrote well and he acted well, but almost every business 
enterprise in which he embarked came to grief. 

In the time of our Civil War he sold, for twenty thou- 
sand dollars, a large tract of land that 
he owned, near the lake shore in 
Chicago, which, if he had kept it a 
few years, could have been sold for 
half a million. He sold to the great 
comedian, William E. Burton, for 
about two hundred and fifty dollars, 
his play on the subject of Dombey 
and Son, which prosperously held its 
place on the stage for two seasons, and 
upon which Burton reared the struc- 
ture of his fortune—giving that won- 
derful serio-comic personation of 
Cap’n Cuttle. 

He undertook to establish in New 
York a comic paper, called the Lan- 
tern, but in the course of its lifetime 
of eighteen months he only succeeded 
in losing upward of four thousand 
dollars. He opened Brougham’s Ly- 
ceum in 1850, but, when obtaining a 
necessary loan of money, he signed, 
without ieading it, a paper that 
forfeited his lease; so that, after about 
fifteen months, the theatre was taken 
out of his hands (it became Wallack’s 
in 1852), and he was left burdened with 
a debt that absorbed most of his earn- 
ings during several ensuing years. 
He managed the old Bowery Theatre 
for ten months, from June 30, 1856, 
till April 29, 1857, frequently changing 
the bill, and once producing, in a mag- 
nificent style, Shakespeare’s King 
John, for which he used Charles Kean’s 
scenery, considerably augmented ; but 
the venture failed. He adapted The 
Duke’s Motto, for Charles Fechter, 
when employed at the London Ly- 
ceum, but, as he told me, his sole rec- 
ompense was a small box of cigars 
that Fechter gave to him, after the 
play had been successfully produced 
and was filling the treasury. 

To the last, although his career was 
not barren of triumphs and blessings, 
mischance and disappointment attended his steps. ‘Ah, 
me,” he once said, ‘‘if I had quarreled with misfortune I 
should have been dead long ago.”” In a kindred mood 
that Irish tragic genius, Gustavus V. Brooke—who had 
every reason to know, for his life was one of harrowing 
vicissitude and much sorrow —declared that ‘‘an Irishman 
is never so happy as when he is in trouble.” 

One example, in particular, of the merciless perversity 
with which misfortune pursued Brougham was seen in 
the episode of Brougham’s Theatre. His experience 


with his Lyceum venture, in 1850, had been painful, 











“You Have,” He Said, “ Been 
Chipping Away at My Money 
’ Long Enough” 


for in that he was victimized through his own heedless 
indiscretion; but his experience with his Theatre ven- 
ture, in 1869, was wretched and pathetic, for in that he 
was oppressed by ruthless tyranny and humiliated with 
bitter disappointment. 

Brougham’s Theatre was opened by him on January 
25, 1869, on the site of the house now called the Madison 
Square. It lasted ten weeks—until April 3. The plays 
produced were Better Late Than Never; The Dramatic 
Review for 1868; An Irish Stew; A Gentleman from 
Ireland; the burlesque of Pocahontas; Jenny Lind; 
Perfection; His Last Legs; and the travesty called Much 
Ado About a Merchant of Venice. On the closing night 
an appropriate choice — His Last Legs was performed, and 
Brougham made one of those sparkling speeches for which 
he was remarkable, eliciting much laughter when, humor- 
ously referring to the short life of his theatre, he quoted 
the epitaph on a baby: 


Since I so very soon am done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. 


It happened that I was present in the greenroom of 
Brougham’s Theatre on the night when the lessee of the 
house, Mr. James Fisk, Jr., came there to decree its dis- 
solution. That autocratic parvenu was flashily dressed, 
and he carried a thin, black bamboo cane, which he swung 
wildly in the air as he poured forth upon James Schon- 
berg, the stage-manager, a copious torrent of abuse. He 
seemed to be ashamed of himself, and, naturally, for that 
reason, he blustered with ever-increasing violence. His 
piglike countenance was flushed with wrath; his voice 
was high, thin and shrill. The burden and purport of his 
speech were conveyed in one sentence, upon which he laid 
much emphasis. 

“You have,” he said, “been chipping away at my 
money long enough.”’ Brougham, dressed as the Indian 
chieftain Powhatan, stood before him, grasping the tom- 
ahawk that is carried by that imperial savage; and more 
than once it seemed as though the exasperated warrior 
was about to make a practical use of that weapon; indeed, 
he afterward assured me that he was strongly tempted to 
smite his assailant. 

James Fisk, Jr., was an uncouth person from Vermont, 
who had begun business life as a pedler of dry-goods; had 
become a merchant; had prospered in his affairs; had 
formed an alliance with the astute Jay Gould to seize the 
Erie Railroad; and, incidentally, had turned his attention 
to speculative management of theatres. A more obnoxious 
individual never imposed himself upon the stage. He 
was ultimately shot and killed by one of his quondam 
associates in a quarrel about a woman. It would be 
wasteful to expend many words upon such an interloper, 
but record of a single incident will illustrate at once his 
character and his theory of theatrical management. On 
the night of a private view of Brougham’s Theatre, which 
immediately preceded the opening, and which was given 
for the information of the newspapers and for the pleasure 
of the manager’s friends, George H. Butler, nephew of 
General B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts, accosted me on 
the stage, and, speaking for James Fisk, Jr., whom he 
then represented, said that, for a very slight service, I 
could receive an annual salary of twenty-five hundred 
dollars from that potentate, if J so desired. 

The proposal was peculiar, and I made inquiry as to the 
nature of the service. “Only to keep his name before your 
readers,”’ said Butler; “‘only to drop into the paper an 
occasional paragraph about him; anything pleasantly 
personal; anything that might do him good. There is no 
laborin it ; all he wants is to have the good-will of the press.” 

‘“You can tell Mr. Fisk,” I replied, ‘“‘that I have never 
been carried in anybody’s pocket, and that I don’t intend 
to begin.” 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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LIMITING OPPORTUNITY 


MANUFACTURING 
JAS. H. COLLINS 


HAT are the opportunities in this 
country to-day for the young man 
who has made up his mind to be 

a manufacturer? Are there any? Is it BY 
true, as so often asserted, that great indus- 

trial corporations have monopolized every 

field? Do they control everything, from raw materials to 
the consumer’s nickel or dime? 

This is rather a large subject. It has many phases. 
Everybody holds some opinion on it already, and an 
opinion that is usually colored by personal experience. 
The man who has succeeded cannot 
understand why all men should not 
succeed. The man who hasn’t suc- 
ceeded does not see how any one can, 
and would be a little more than 
human if he did not seek evidence 
that the trusts cr some other forces 
outside himself had rigged the game 
against him. The gills of the trust 
magnate redden as he denies that 
opportunities are all gone. He points 
to the fact that his own corporation, 
huge as it is, controls only seventy 
per cent. of the business in its line— 
what other proof is needed to show 
that it is not a monopoly? On the 
opposite hand, there are innumerable 
stories of how small manufacturers 
have been forced out of business by 
trusts. In many towns can be found 
abandoned factories, warehouses and 
stores, relics of consolidation and con- 
centration of industry. They look 
doleful enough. But in other places, 
obedient to some new condition in 
production or trade, new industrial 
towns have sprung up on the 
prairie, brand-new, like the Steel 
Corporation’s town of Gary, Indiana. 

When the whole industrial situa- 
tion is viewed statistically there seems to be a large body 
of evidence to show that opportunities still exist, and that 
trust conditions have introduced no influences more malign 
than were found under the old conditions. 

It is frequently asserted, for instance, that trusts are 
bankrupting our independent business men. One of the 
commonest general statements bandied about is that 
nine-tenths of all our business men fail. An investigation 
of this statement by one of the large rating agencies some 
years ago, however, showed that it is a pure fallacy. The 
percentage of failures for a long period was demonstrated 
to be within five per cent. The records of failures since 
the true trust era began in 1898 also give encouragement. 
If a trust drives a man out of business he must either fail 
or sell. The figures for 1906 showed a ten per cent. re- 
duction in manufacturing and commercial disasters over 
1905, which was an exceptionally favorable year. And 
in 1906 the San Francisco calamity was an adverse in- 
fluence. The number of failures has not been so small 
since 1892. In spite of the great increase in manwacturing 
from 1890 to 1904 (a growth from nine billions to nearly 
seventeen billions) this item of failures has been steadily 
reduced from year to year, so that it would take three 
years like 1906 to equal the aggregate of business disaster 
in 1893. This item of failures, too, includes all the short- 
sightedness, incompetence, insufficient capital and other 
misfit elements in business. In the total of 10,682 com- 
mercial failures of 1906, only 2490 were of manufacturers, 
and 349 brokers and transporters, the remaining 7843 
falling among retailers. 

What proportion of the business of the country are the 
trusts doing? 

This is a matter on which figures are not so readily 
obtained. But an examination of the large industrial 
corporations reveals interesting facts. It is doubtful, 
first, whether any such thing as a monopoly exists in the 
country, despite the vicious efforts that have been made 
to establish one in innumerable lines of manufacturing. 
The only downright monopoly is in transportation, where 
a road occupies its territory alone, as in the case of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford. Where competing 
roads divide territory there have been notorious monopo- 
lies set up through rebating, but it now seems certain 
that the law is to abolish these. The question of whether 
a corporation is strong or otherwise in its industry, there- 
fore, now comes down to a consideration of its manufactur- 
ing strength, apart from illegal privileges. 

Standard Oil is conceded to be the best-organized in- 
dustrial corporation in the country, with a strong element 
of monopoly built up through many years by exceptionally 
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aggressive, able management. Standard Oil controls raw 
materials controls rights of way, controls shipping ter- 
minals, and secures preferential benefits of many kinds. It 
is protected by tariff in its 200 by-products, has valuable 
patent rights, and is also greatly strengthened by efficient 
methods. The young manufac- 
turer who sets out to compete 
with Standard has a hard 
game on his hands. The largest 
outside estimate of Standard’s 
control of the oil industry gives 
it 84 per cent. of the domestic 
and 90 per cent. of the export 
trade. According to figures fur- 
nished by the company itself, 
Standard controls a little more 
than one-third of the production 
of crude petroleum in the United 
States, and makes about 80 per 
cent. of the refined oil. 

The Tobacco Trust is credited 
with 90 per cent. of the business 
in some products, notably plug 
tobacco —it was founded by plug 
tobacco men. It is also credited 
with 40 per cent. of the export 
business. But thousands of 
small manufacturers of cigars 
and cigarettes seem to be holding 
their own in thisfield. Thecensus 
reported 14,522establishments in 
1900, and these had increased to 
16,395 in 1905. The Internal 
Revenue department counts 
smaller shops, and reports 27,199 
cigar and cigarette manufacturers for 1905. James B. Duke 
has said that the trust pays $30,000,000 a year internal 
revenue to Uncle Sam. But the Government’s internal 
tobacco revenue in 1906 was about $50,000,000, so that the 
trust has sixty per cent. of the business. The element of 
monopoly in its industry is held to be moderate. It has 
won by able management and unscrupulous methods in 
fighting. 

The Sugar Trust is credited with from 70 to 90 per cent. 
control in its field, due to domination of raw material and 
tariff benefits. 

The Steel Trust isn’t quite holding its own, despite the 
tremendous business it is doing. In 1905 it produced only 
44 per cent. of the pig iron, 60 per cent. of the steel ingots, 
and 47 per cent. of the finished steel products (rails, etc.). 
The rest were turned our by independent mines and mills. 
In 1902 the trust had 44.7 per cent. of the pig iron, 65.7 of 
the ingots and 50.8 per cent. of the finished steel. Among 
the very large industrials, in fact, the Steel Trust seems 
to offer the best opening for competitors statistically. 
Despite its enormous system of mills, mines and transpor- 
tation, there is plenty of iron for the 
independent manufacturer in the 
South and East, and ore is also 
imported from Greece and Spain. 

‘*How much capital would a young 
man need to go into the steel business 
to-day?” a steel man was asked. 

‘Well, if he wanted to do it right, 
and control his coke and ore, I’d say 
about twenty-five million dollars.” 

In a leading statistical work on the 
industrial corporations there are 
described about eighty lesser trusts—corporations ranging 
from $2,000,000 capital up to $120,000,000, and making 
anything from baking powder to harvesting machinery. 
In an analysis of eighty-two such industrials it is shown 
that three control more than 90 per cent. of all the busi- 
ness in their fields, eight control 90 per cent., sixteen control 
80 per cent., eleven control 70 per cent., fifteen control 60 
percent., eleven control half the business. Three others are 
credited with large control, three with small, two control 40 
per cent., one controls 20 per cent., and eleven have unas- 
certained control—therefore more or less negligible. The 
element of monopoly in each field was also considered, as 
having bearing on the value of the stock of each corpora- 
tion. In only 18 was this element put as ‘‘large, impor- 
tant’’; in 27 trusts it is “moderate,” and in 37 it is ‘‘small 
or none.” Five are strong because of their control of raw 
materials; 29 look to the tariff for their chief benefits; 33 
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have an advantage or almost a Monopoly 
because they hold valuable patents: 4 
have valuable trademark rights, and2)4, 
classed with efficiency or large-scale Dib. 
duction as their strongest features, ‘7, 
fact that the market value of all thes. 
corporations to-day is much less than their stock wa, 
originally sold for, and the fact also that patents expire 
and tariffs may be revised, and efficiency is sometij,, 
that cannot be monopolized —these things would lead to 
the conclusion that the average trust, when stripped of 
illegal advantages, may not be so fearful a competitor a5 
is now generally thought. 

But leave statistics for a few moments and view the 
thing from the standpoint of a real independent man. 
facturer fighting a representative trust. 

There is probably no stronger trust in the country tha, 
Diamond Match, though its capital is moderate—gj¢. 
000,000 —and it operates with a commodity of which we 
use only about $6,000,000 worth annually. Diamon( 
Match is one of the oldest industrials. It really bega 
when President Barber went to work in his father’s mate 
factory at fifteen. For fifty years he has lived in th 
match business, developing processes as well as organin. 
tion. In 1881 he consolidated 36 plants, and in 1889, 
further organization was effected taking in 18 plants, and 
since then he has bought others. It has to-day an organi. 
zation covering, but not controlling, raw materials. It has 
alliances with great foreign manufacturers of matches, 
It has tariff advantages. It has vast tracts of timber 
land under a forestry system that assures a perpetual 
supply. It has automatic machinery that is more valuabk 
than all these, making matches 75 per cent. faster than 
the machinery of thirty years ago. In 1881 Diamond 
Match employed 3500 to 4000 people. To-day, with this 
machinery, at one plant in Barberton, Ohio, it makes 5 
per cent. as many matches again as were consumed in the 
whole country in 1881, and with only 800 employees. But 
in a few years the patents on some of this machinery wil 
expire, and already a competing machine has been put on 
the market, the invention of a former head machinist of 
the company, which is said to turn out 225 cases per day 
to Diamond Match’s 175 cases. Diamond Match once paid 
twenty per cent. dividends. It is now paying ten, and 
there is talk of a reduction to eight. It had to mise 
$1,000,000 more capital last year for plant and land pur 
chases. Still, it is a good fighting entity as a trust, and 
enjoys advantages, won through legitimate development 
of its product, that make it an unpleasant antagonist for 
the man who wants to make matches independently. 
Quite a number of independents, however, are doing 
business in this field —the census reports 23 match factories 
in 1904, and of these at least eight are said to. be outside 
the trust. 

The most interesting of the independent manufactur 
ers is operating as an individual. His name is JohnT. 
Huner. He has a match factory at Evergreen, Long 
Island, and his business story gives a more direct insight 
into this opportunity question than all the statistics, 
ethics and theories. 

John Huner was a wholesale grocer. His operations 
called for a high degree of skill in merchandizing. He 
took large lots o 
canned goods from 4 
packer, or relieved 
a cigar manufacturer 
of excess goods, and 
by enterprise in sell 
ing to retailers 
reduced congestion 
at some point in the 
grocery trade. He 
did this by devising 
attractive sale 
plans, unloading ex 
cess quickly—by 
brainwork. 

One day an inde 
pendent match mat 
ufacturer came along 
and sold John Hunet 
a carload of matches 
Before he could dis 
pose of them in tum, 
somebody came 
along and told him 
that he must not 
handle independent 
matches. “All 
right,” said Hunet; 
“after this car is gone 
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| will buy no more.”’ ‘‘ You don’t seem to catch the point,” 
said Somebody; “you mustn’t sell that carload—if you do 
Diamond Match won’t sell you any more goods.’’ Huner 
gat down, weighed the octopus against its competitors, 
and then disposed of his matches through the retail 

ry trade. The octopus was as good as its word. It 
cast John Huner into the world of outer darkness without 
a match, and there he had to operate on goods bought 
from independents. From time to time the trust came 
along behind him and bought up the factory from which 
he drew supplies. But as the months went on he became 
yery much interested in this particular product, and the 
upshot of it was that he decided to get right into the 
match industry himself, making his own goods. 

Two years ago the factory at Evergreen was built. 
Huner knew little about processes at the outset. He 
could not use any of the fine automatic machinery Dia- 
mond Match controls. He had not as much capital as he 
needed, and when he borrowed money must pay it back, 
where the trust simply issued new stock. But, though his 
knowledge of manufacturing matches was small, he knew 
how to sell them. John Huner is not a young man. He 
has been selling groceries until his hair and mustache are 
snow white. 

When he selected Long Island as a factory site the whole 
match trade shook with Olympian laughter. Long Island 
to manufacture matches! Why, it is hundreds of miles 
from timber. All the trust factories are placed near 
forests—in Maine, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, Michigan. 
If this wasn’t handicap enough, he had to make matches 
almost wholly by hand. But John Huner had a surprise 
in store for the trade. He not only produced good matches 
but began to give, from the very start, just double the 
number of lucifers to the consumer that the trust gave. 
Diamond Match puts 500 in a five-cent box. Huner 
packed 1000 for the same price. Furthermore, while he 
was a long way from basswood logs, 
he had found that most of his chem- 
icals—chiefly imported—could be 
bought as cheap or cheaper in New 
York than elsewhere. Then, right 
at his door lay Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan and Jersey, with nearly one- 
tenth the whole population of the 
United States ready to consume 
Huner’s product at the statistical 
ratio of five lucifers per capita per 
day. 

This independent manufacturer 
has found that there is no difficulty 
in making matches by old processes, 
giving twice as many to the con- 
sumer, and making money, so long 
as he can sell his product. The trick 
is all in selling, hesays. John Huner 
knows how to sell. Diamond Match 
has met him hand to hand in 
Brooklyn. But all over Brooklyn 
are his signs: ‘‘ 1000 for five cents; 
not made by the trust.” The octo- 
pus has cut prices and even given 
matches away. But they never give any matches to the 
consumer, and the public naturally is unresponsive when a 
groceryman gets goods for nothing and asks the same price 
for the same number. In this game of a thousand for five 
cents Huner has a knock-down argument. 

Some time ago there was alarming talk in New York 
City about the number of fires started by matches. This 
danger had become so great, said the authorities, that 
measures must be taken to mitigate it. Matches were to 
be regulated. Only certain kinds were to be sanctioned 
under license, and presently the words ‘‘ Licensed match” 
began to appear on boxes. Rules regulating the placing 
of match-safes in homes, so many in a house, so many feet 
from the floor, were talked of, and another important 
point in preventing fires was the number of matches to be 
sold in a box. More than 500 was dangerous, said the 
authorities—put 600 in a box and the whole thing was 
likely to go off and burn up property. But after a time 
this talk died down, and now little is heard of licensed 
matches. 

That, says John Huner, was nothing at all—just the 
trust after him, trying to get him down to the 500-for-a- 
nickel standard. 

The scheme failed. Then the trust went round through 
the wholesale grocery trade, and one day when Huner 
called to sell goods to a large house he was told that an 
agreement had been signed, and that jobbers and whole- 
salers could not distribute his goods. 

Right here comes in an important point in this whole 
matter of trust oppression. If things are as bad as one 
would presume, ethically, such a combination against 
John Huner should have struck him as a matter of course. 
But it didn’t. In all his long business career it seemed to 
be the first time that he had really felt the trust pinch him 
—the first time that any one had said: 

“We are big, and you are little, and we are going to 
Squeeze you to the wall.” 





The Trust has Bought its Share of 
Competitive “ Gold Bricks” 


John Huner’s first thought was for his 
country. Had it come to the point where 
a man cannot make goods in this free 
country and sell them according to his 
ability? Then he began to think about 
himself. If the wholesale houses laid down 
the proposition that they were distribu- 
tors, and forbade him to approach the 
retailer direct—if they did this, and he 
protected them, and then they turned 
around and signed an agreement not to 
handle his goods at all, hadn’t he better 
begin selling to retailers? There was only 
one answer. He did begin selling to gro- 
cers direct, and is selling to-day, and doing 
well. He cuts 60,000,000 match splints a 
day. Hisfactory is prosperous. His busi- 
ness is growing. He felt pretty bad when 
the agreement against him was brought 
about, but now wants it understood, 
above all things, that he is content, and 
has no ill-will even for the trust, and is 
thoroughly satisfied to make matches by 
the old process, give twice as many for the money, and 
take the profit there is in it. The agreement against him 
he regards as a conspiracy, but says he has neither time, 
money nor disposition to take it into court. Once in awhile 
he inserts an advertisement in New York and Brooklyn 
papers, and ‘‘ Not made by the trust” seems to be a valu- 
able phrase to him. The agreement which wholesalers have 
signed, by which they are prohibited to handle independent 
matches, is an ingenious one, and said to be legal. It is 
virtually a contract making them exclusive agents of the 
Diamond Match Company. The wholesaler agrees for a 
commission to devote his entire selling facilities in this 
product to Diamond matches. But some wholesalers have 
refused to enter into such a contract. 

Huner makes an old-fashioned type 
of match. Where the Diamond’s 
splints are round, his are square. 
Some manufacturers have been able 
to compete with a large corporation 
making a fine product, but inventing 
something finer and thus obliterating 
price considerations. Huner has 
taken up the match of fifteen years 
ago and makes a strong appeal to the 
public by giving greater quantities. 
The retail grocer, too, makes a larger 
profit on Huner’s goods, though this 
independent manufacturer hasto bear 
the expense of a wagon service to dis- 
tribute them. But he isn’t paying any 
dividends on water, and he has found 
one or two vulnerable points in the 
grocery situation that favor him 
immensely. The wholesale grocers 
who have been tied up by the trust 
are very useful in distributing amanu- 
facturer’s product cheaply. If they 
would handle Huner’s matches he 
could sell his delivery wagons and horses to-morrow. But 
now that he has to distribute goods at his own expense, 
there are large chains of grocery stores in New York under 
one ownership and management. One proprietor buys 
for 170 stores, and to get the patronage of such a chain is 
a good-sized business in itself. 

Huner says competing with a trust is like playing 
checkers. Here are the trust factories, right next door 
to forests—black pieces in strong positions on the board. 
Well, you move your single white piece of a factory 
right next door to a big consuming community. Freights, 
distribution and so forth make matters equal. Here is 
the trus: with its wonderful machinery, built legitimately 
by long experiment and investment. Good. The trust 
got that equipment by enterprise, and by starting in busi- 
ness fifty years before you did. Let it have the equipment, 
and sell matches cheaper—you can do it if you master the 
business. Huner believes that brains still count—but 
they must be brains. 

It may appear to the reader that he is an exceptionally 
capable man, holding his own in a situation where an 
average man would be crushed. There is also the question 
as to whether his success is permanent. Can the trust 
crush him in the end? 

A well-informed observer in the match industry is of 
the opinion that Huner has secured a solid footing. The 
graveyard of Diamond Match is difficult to estimate. 
From time to time in the past fifteen years it has absorbed 
independent factories by purchase, among them a number 
of plants that, it is said, were organized rather for sale 
than genuine competition. The trust has bought its 
share of competitive “gold bricks.” Whether it has 
driven out of business any manufacturers who would have 
continued under former conditions is doubtful. Huner’s 


strength appears to be in his intensive cultivation of a 
populous territory and his attractive proposition to the 
retailer and consumer. 


The trust has not so far met him 





The Gills of the Trust Magnate 
Redden as He Denies that 
Opportunities are All Gone 
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on his own ground, match for match, 
nickel for nickel. This observer 
believes Huner is well intrenched, and 
can hold his own. Court decisions in 
Tobacco Trust and other cases have 
made illegal some of the tactics freely 
employed five yearsago. Huner can 
probably be driven out only by pur- 
chase, but as he has sons, and has 
gone into match manufacturing with 
the second generation in view, it is 
not thought that he will sell. 

An independent manufacturer who 
demonstrates that he has come into 
an industry to stay can often, where 
product and prices are right, make 
good-will much faster than the trust. 
A trust consolidates a number of 
factories and sells large blocks of 
stock representing the good-will that 
these factories have built up by years 
of fair dealing. When the stock is 
gone it often proceeds to tear down 
this asset of good-will by oppressive tactics, making 
enemies in the trade and among consumers. This, with 
higher prices, often gives an opening to independent 
manufacturers. 

An independent like Huner works under a disadvantage 
until he has demonstrated both his ability and intention 
to stay in business. For, in many instances, such inde- 
pendents, after establishing a successful factory, making 
agreements with wholesalers and retailers, and building up 
a snug little trade, have sold out to the trust, leaving their 
allies in the ditch and open to trust punishment. But 
once this distrust has been overcome, an independent 
manufacturer like Huner seems to find support with 
dealers and the public. 

When a man can do what Huner has done, he has 
character, and this element of character is a real asset, 
even in a fight with a trust. Back it up with good 
salesmanship, let the public know that a trust fight is on, 
make good goods, advertise them properly and sell them 
at a fair price, and the chances that such a business will 
endure and grow are fairly good. 

An examination of industrial fields where there is trust 
domination will show independent manufacturers in nearly 
all, some growing rapidly, others doing a fair, profitable 
business like Huner, and many others only maintaining a 
foothold. In some industries an independent is tolerated 
as long as he remains too small to crush. It costs money to 
crush competition —the Tobacco Trust is said to have spent 
$5,000,000 to drive one independent plug company to 
the point where it would sell its factory and brand. The 
moment a young manufacturer sets foot into a trust’s 
field of operations he can look forward to stiff fighting, 
unscrupulous fighting, a well-equipped organization backed 
by capital and other adverse factors. He is competing, 
too, with advancement in that field—improvements in 
product for a generation, lower cost of production, trade- 
marks and good-will, patent rights. The fact that inde- 
pendents hang on in these difficult staple industries, and 
that they not infrequently expand in a remarkable way 
when unfair competition is removed or some chink found 
in trust armor, seems to prove that opportunities have not 
been monopolized. 

Outside of these hard-fought fields are minor industries 
and new ones where ability and small capital stand a 
much better show. The trusts tend to keep up prices, 
so that as a mere manufacturing proposition the independ- 
ent man often has clear sailing. 

A generation ago, when his father went into business, 
there was no trust opposition. But adverse circumstances 
were found in a lower tariff that let in foreign goods, and 
there was also a widespread distrust of anything bearing 
the mark of manufacture in this country. ‘‘ Imported” 
was synonymous with ‘“‘best,” and ‘“‘American” often 
stood for ‘‘doubtful” in the public mind. To-day do- 
mestic manufactures are in good repute, and they are 
purchased without question. 


Editor’s Note —This is the third of a series of articles stating the 
facts about trade monopolies and the business done outside of them. 
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A National Pedler’s Pack 


ATURALLY we think we know best. To advise 
others is one of the most agreeable forms of human 
fallibility. To enforce the advice with a club, or with 
halter and stake, seems an act of righteousness—to those 
who are doing the enforcing. Until recently, civilizing 
youth by beating it black and blue was supposed to be an 
elemental duty. 

These cogitations follow the assertion, so positively 
made of late, that the United States cannot permit some 
Central American States to go to war. 

The Monroe Doctrine was originally a bluff for defensive 
purposes. Nowadays we stick to the doctrine because we 
believe it is so good for our weak neighbors to the South. 
A number of comparatively recent events tend to raise 
the question whether we can protect them from the mon- 
archical Powers without taking the next step of protecting 
them from themselves—as we see it. 

Imagine that Nicaragua had diplomatically intimated 
to this country her firm conclusion that we must not fight 
with Spain. What mukes our opinion of Nicaragua’s 
needs so superior to Nicaragua’s opinion of our needs is 
that we are incomparably richer and stronger. One is 
privileged to doubt that any country ever imposed its will 
upon an alien country to that country’s good. England’s 
rule of India has had obvious advantages for England. A 
continuance of the famines leaves the blessing to India an 
open question. The white man’s burden is mostly a ped- 
ler’s pack. Why should not two or any number of Central 
American States go to war if they wish? The reason is 
that it interferes with trade. Our Civil War did that. 

Nations advance in grace and modesty more slowly 
than individuals. Yet we do nationally seem to see 
more clearly the virtue of leaving alien folk, whom we 
do not understand, free to work out their destinies in 
their own ways. 


One Lone StocKholder 


EARLY a year ago the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad appointed a committee to investigate graft. 
It had been shown that some under-officers had accepted 
gifts of coai-mine stock; others, of greenbacks. A sus- 
picion of extensive rottenness had been given wide cur- 
rency by the press. The same agency advertised the 
appointment of the investigating committee. In addition, 
an official notice of the committee was mailed to each 
stockholder. 

After months of inquiry the committee recently made 
its report, not the least interesting or significant paragraph 
of which reads as follows: 

‘‘Of the more than forty thousand shareholders of the 
company one shareholder has communicated with the 
committee.” 

Forty thousand is a considerable number of persons, 
equal to the population of a flourishing city. Let us 
imagine that, in such a city, it had been discovered that 
some municipal employees were taking valuable gifts from 
city contractors whom they were in a position to favor 
officially, and that suspicion, as usual, multiplied the facts. 
Then, suppose that only one lone inhabitant out of the 
forty thousand was interested to the pitch of actually 
expressing himself about it—possibly twisting his whiskers 
and observing: 

“Well, I’ll be durned!”’ 

This imagining will illustrate the position of the ordinary 
railroad stockholder. Legally, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is an enterprise owned by forty thousand persons. In 
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fact, about thirty-nine thousand nine hundred and fifty 
of them are so absolutely detached that the very idea of 
responsible ownership is foreign to them. 

Western newspapers used to make a good deal of the 
many small stockholders of the Illinois Central who 
attended the annual meetings—enticed by passes that 
gave them a free visit to the city. When it came to the 
crucial question of ousting President Fish a little Wall 
Street cabal settled the matter. 


The Railroad Divorce Question 


OUBTLESS Harriman is amused by the threat to 

divorce Southern Pacific from Union Pacific. He 
remembers how the Government divorced Northern 
Pacific from Great Northern by forcing a dissolution of 
the Northern Securities Company. The only practical 
result was a series of stock operations which netted him an 
enormous profit. Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
are to-day operated as unitedly as ever. 

The Government might force Union Pacific to sell its 
controlling interest in Southern Pacific. The only result 
would be some more ingenious stock operations. The two 
roads would be operated as unitedly asever. The Southern 
Pacific Company owns just nine miles of road. It operates 
9342 miles. This great system, built upon leases and stock 
holdings, comprises parallel and competing lines. 

If the Government should attempt to dissolve all unions 
of such lines it would have its work cut out for the next 
twenty years. Perhaps Harriman would like to see it 
waste its energy in that direction while he made hay with 
cent-a-mile freight rates and five-hundred-ton train-loads. 
Texas forbids the Southern Pacific to operate the lines 
that it controls in that State—so it obligingly has one of 
its sub-concerns operate them. This pleases Texas, per- 
haps, and is really no inconvenience to the Southern 
Pacific. 

Every effort to undo consolidation is decidedly worse 
than useless. It would be better to-day if the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific were formally merged as 
they were before the Northern Securities decision. The 
effect, to shippers, would be just the same, and the people 
would have the fact of monopoly clearly before them, 
instead of behind a veil. The country is about twenty 
years late in dealing with the transportation problem. 
It lost about that much time chasing ‘“‘anti-monopoly”’ 
wild geese. 


Trying to Squeeze Out a Tear 


_. railroad presidents feel in duty bound to look 
quite gloomy nowadays. But it is a hard job for 
them. 

President Truesdale, of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, in his annual report speaks very soberly about 
“the universal and pronounced hostility to railroads,” 
and points to the “startling” fact that the taxes of his 
road were increased by $572,915 last year. 

Turning from these grave utterances to the fiscal state- 
ment, we find that Lackawanna’s net earnings for the year 
amounted to forty-three per cent. on its capital stock. 
It paid cash dividends of twenty per cent., devoting the 
remainder to special improvements and surplus. In view 
of which, we judge that stockholders will be able to survive 
the shock of increased taxes. 

President Smith, of the Louisville and Nashville, deplores 
that agitation and legislation are deterring investors from 
advancing capital to the roads. No doubt he remembers 
the comparatively recent transaction whereby thirty 
millions of the stock of his road was converted into fifty 
millions of collateral trust bonds, etc., and in that inflated 
form passed on to the investor. 

No agitation deters the investor; but he hasn’t any 
loose money—partly because he has of late put so many 
hundred millions into inflated railroad capitalization, in 
the form of collateral trust bonds, etc., issued by one road 
to acquire control of another. When the investor is in 
funds again the consolidating and inflating may be vigor- 
ously resumed, to the vast satisfaction and profit of the 
gentlemen engaged in it. 

President Baer, of the Reading, protests rather calam- 
itously against reduction of passenger fares in Pennsyl- 
vania, yet cannot really fear that such reduction will 
interfere with payment of the regular dividends on Read- 
ing common, which is all water, and which now sells at 
about one hundred and five dollars against thirty-eight 
dollars only three years ago. 

Under such conditions it is hard to be really gloomy. 
There may be tears in the text, but the figures smile 
brightly through them. 


Brain-Storm on the Pacific Coast 


= MAY seem presumptuous in us to give advice on a 
professional point to the able counsel who have been 
defending the famous Abe Ruef, of San Francisco. Never- 
theless, we record the opinion that they have made a 
capital error. 
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Instead of all the toilful maze of habeas corpus, ¢ 
of venue, writ of error, appeal and supersedeas, they should 
we believe, have relied simply upon the “unwritten lay” 
They could plead forcefully that to graft is a natyrs 
elemental human impulse which governed the conduct of 
unspoiled savages long before our fine-spun statutory Codes 
imposed their sophisticating restraints upon man, We 
are not informed whether the defendant is blessed with 
spouse and offspring who might have been posed appeal. 
ingly before the jury as the constructive beneficiarjes of 
the acts mentioned in the indictment. But surely he has 
some female relations. A genteel aunt, or cousin once 
removed, would do very well. 

It is a chief beauty of the “unwritten law”’ for defensive 
purposes that conduct of defendant toward such females 
as may be brought in for emotional effect cuts little figure, 
Having ample funds, Mr. Ruef could not have lacked 
plenty of solemn expert testimony to the effect that he 
suffered a “‘brain-storm” whenever he saw any loose 
money. 

The “unwritten law”’ is rather disquieting for those of 
us who choose to restrain our propensities to commit 
murder and other crimes, because it obviously weakens our 
security against those who do not so choose. But its 
beneficial possibilities for persons on trial seem fairly 
boundless. 


Gentlemen in Hard Luck 


7 BEAR without reproach the grand old name of 
gentleman grows increasingly difficult in this country, 
One is reminded of the fact by various recent discussions 
which show that, in most American cities, the average pay 
of plumbers is higher than of college professors, and of 
carpenters than clergymen. 

Private schools and colleges formerly had a decided 
economic significance. They were a very important part 
of the process of making gentlemen; and it was advanta- 
geous to be a gentleman because the best jobs were set 
apart for gentility. This is still measurably true of 
England. 

But the Western world seems to have no particular use 
for gentility. With us the jobs to which the gentleman 
has a prior claim—which make gentility more or less a 
condition precedent—are about the worst paid and least 
desired. Economically a good union workman is better 
off. 

Many friends of those institutions claim that the 
highest function of private schools and endowed colleges 
is still to produce gentlemen. If this is true there is an 
obvious flaw in the system; and the product, like the 
institutions that produce it, ought to be endowed. A 
minor portion of it will get the endowment by inheritance. 
Possibly the General’ Education Board will see its way to 
employing Mr. Rockefeller’s last thirty-odd millions in 
endowing—not new plants, but the non-inheriting product 
of the old plants. 

We notice, by the way, that the chairman of that board 
is said to send his own sons to the public school. Maybe 
they will not be gentlemen—that is, in the stock phrase, 
not acquainted with the usages of polite society. On the 
other hand, in a public school they may find something 
that is more useful in a democracy. 


Protection with a But 


| South has always been to some extent a victim of 
the protective tariff policy. In fact, the policy was 
established in its present generous proportions at a time 
when the South was not represented at Washington. The 
policy has, of course, benefited Southern sugar planters, 
rice and tobacco growers. 

But it has worked imperfectly in respect to the South’s 
newer industrial growth. That growth, it would appear, 
came too late to benefit by what we may call the perfect 
flowers or the golden age of protection. 

In the early days of the steel industry, for example, the 
Pittsburg mills were protected from the pauper labor of 
Europe by a duty on rails which enabled them to main- 
tain prices forty dollars a ton above the foreign price; but, 
when the little unions got unruly, millowners promptly 
imported (duty free) cargoes of that same pauper labor. 
As early as 1867 a strike was broken by this simple ex- 
pedient of bringing in foreign labor under contract; and in 
1881, when the Carnegie plant, with a duty of twenty-eight 
dollars a ton on rails, was making profits of a hundred and 
forty per cent. a year, a Carnegie superintendent was able 
to report: ‘‘Another marked advantage which the works 
have is the diversity of nationality oftheworkmen. . . . 
This mixture of races and languages seems to give the best 
results.”’ 

Developing after this halcyon period, some Southern 
industries now get only a partial and imperfect benefit 
from the protective policy. They have a high price for 
their product, but not an abundant supply of cheap labor. 
As modified and weakened by the law prohibiting im- 
portation of contract labor, the protective policy does 
now to some small degree protect labor itself. 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


A Good Indian 


NLY a few days ago the news came over the wires 

that Secretary Garfield, of the Interior Department, 

0 had reluctantly decided that the great increase in 

letter-writing consequent on his new position made it 

imperative he should cease signing his name James 

Rudolph Garfield and must hereafter mutilate that oro- 
tund self-designation to a scanty J. R. Garfield. 

Mr. Garfield told the reporters about this sacrifice him- 
self. He thought the people of the United States would 
be glad to know how nobly he is bearing the crosses im- 

on him by public life. To him the loss of a single 
letter of James Rudolph meant much. Why, therefore, 
should it not mean as much to the eighty millions who are 
under his dominion as a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net? All through his career as Civil Service Commissioner 
and as Commissioner of Corporations, to say nothing of 
those days when he was a statesman in the Senate of Ohio, 
he signed that name James Rudolph Garfield. It was a 
fine, eye-satisfying, mouth-filling name. Now, when ele- 
vated to this high post, he must cut it down, boil it to 
initials, or never get his mail signed. 

All of which may give an inkling of the seriousness 
with which Mr. Garfield takes himself. Personally, he 
has not the slightest doubt that he is the leader of a 
small bunch of prophets collated by President Roosevelt 
to save this unhappy land from the many ills that beset 
her, but which have not yet penetrated the understanding 
of the proletariat. Perhaps not all, but at least six and 
seventy-five one-hundredths of the burdens of the Repub- 
lic, out of a possible ten, are on his shoulders, and he is 
staggering forward to the goai, heavy-laden though he is, 
but glad to be on the job in the crisis, glad to do this for 
his country, glad that he is so capable and so willing. 

Some rude, coarse person asked the President why he 
appointed Garfield Secretary of the Interior—some rude, 
coarse person not acquainted with the finer motives that 
lead to serving the Republic at so much per—recently 
increased by act of Congress. 

“Why,” the President replied, ‘‘Jimmie wanted it.” 

Jimmie! O tempora! O mores! O magoozlelum! O 
McGinnis! 


How J. R. Rose to the Cabinet 


S IT possible the President of these United States, to- 

gether with a few outlying, but expensive, possessions, 
has sunk so low as to use the diminutive in speaking, even 
thus casually, of the gallant young man from Cleveland, 
Ohio, who is striving so hard to keep us on the track? Is 
it possible he does not take the Honorable James Rudolph 
so seriously as the Honorable James Rudolph takes him- 
self? If it is, what mercy can any of us expect? Where 
do the common, or garden, servants of the people get off ? 

Still, there must be a good deal in this young man, for 
he has progressed rapidly under the fostering care of the 
President. He came as Civil Service Commissioner. He 
was made Chief of the Bureau of Corporations when the 
Department of Commerce was organized. There he trailed 
the Beef Trust to its lair, and there he hounded the 
Standard Oil Company until it squealed for mercy, but 
could not refrain, automatically, from raising the price of 
oil. There he tore through the insurance companies, and 
there he created that masterly compendium of laws relating 
to corporations in all States and all countries that so pon- 
derously sets forth the statutes for regulating trusts (so 
called), but which universally fail to regulate. 


Zoo, 





He Qualified All Right 

















J. R. (Formerly James Rudolph) Garfield 
Who Succeeds Hitchcock as Secretary of the Interior 


Then, after they had pried Ethan Allen Hitchcock out 
of his place at the head of the Interior Department, he 
went to that mighty seat, to the head of the department 
that, in point of power and diversified interests, is the 
greatest in the Government, and there he is to stay until 
President Roosevelt retires. 


A Man’s Job Before Him 


ARFIELD is earnest. The President likes earnest 
persons. Garfield is ambitious. The President likes 
ambitiouspersons. Garfield isconscientious, and the Presi- 
dent lays much stock by that. In short, Garfield is a clean 
young man, with a mind that grapples with great prob- 
lems, no matter what the windup of the encounter may be. 
He came to Washington as the President’s friend, and 
he has never let the President get away from that idea. 
He is as regular at the White House as Secretary Loeb. 
Any time a great problem presents itself to him, and he 
gets a tail-hold on it, he rushes breathlessly up to tell the 
President about it. He darts in and out of the President’s 
private office half a dozen times a day, or used to before 
he went into the Cabinet. His office as Commissioner of 
Corporations was on Fourteenth Street, only a short dis- 
tance from the White House. Now he is up at Eighth and 
F, and it is likely he will not have time to do so much 
breathless rushing, unless he gets a new supply of breath. 
There may be a deep, dark Presidential reason for his 
transfer based on this; but why speculate on matters that 
concern us not ? 

Combined with Garfield’s earnestness is a caution that 
he is obliged to pay excess baggage on every time he takes 
up a new line. He is so circumspectly cautious that he 
puts a tag on every thought he has, enters it on the card 
index and then lays it away to dry. He is no adventurer 
into the fields of high emprise. He is no pioneer to blaze 
his way through precedent out into the open fields of 
constructive originality. What has happened is good 
enough for him, and the idea of making anything happen, 
off his own bat, and on the impulse, is as foreign to his 
nature as going over to Benning’s and betting on a horse 

He has a man’s job before him now. The Department 
of the Interior controls the public domain, the forests, the 
Indians, the patents, the pensions, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Geological Survey and the Reclamation Service. 
All the land grafters, all the Indian grafters, all the sharks 
who are trying to get the timber and the oil and the coal 
for nothing must come to him and pass under his eye. He 
has the last say, and, despite his seriousness, there is no- 
body in Washington who does not wish him well. He is 
following sturdy old Hitchcock, who fought the grafters 
for years. He has some bureaus that need overhauling, 
that need cleaning, and he says he intends both to over- 
haul and clean. The President has faith in him. 


PacKed and Cinched for a Hard Trail 


E WILL be cautious, conservative, honest, but he will 
always have on display a head bowed down with 
weight of a responsibility that will put many bulges on 
that pallid brow. It seems a shame to take a fresh young 
man, to tear him from the delights of Cleveland, Ohio, 


where he was illuminating the law, and load him down like 
that. They have done it, though—have packed him and 
cinched the pack-ropes. He cannot escape. He must 
save his portion of the country. 

And he knows it. He knows it, brethren, and, knowing, 
tells the gasping world. He has a mission, and men with 
missions must be serious. There is no persiflage about a 
task that compels a man to be a pillar for the Nation. 
Cheerfulness goes out the window when such responsibility 
comes in the door. Probably there are greater things 
ahead of him. Still, it would be a real act of friendship for 
somebody to send him a motto for his private-office wall—a 
motto reading: ‘‘Cheer up, for cherries will soon be ripe.” 


The MaKing of an Ambassador 


OWELL CLAYTON, a member of the Republican 
National Committee from Arkansas, and formerly 

Ambassador to Mexico, called on the late Mark Hanna at 
Atlantic City in the spring of 1896, when Hanna was 
making his campaign for the nomination of William 
McKinley for President by the Republicans. 

*‘Howdy, Clayton ?”’ said Hanna, as Clayton came into 
the room. 

““Howdy, Mark?” said Clayton. 

“What can you do?” asked Hanna. 

“Well,” replied Clayton, ‘‘I control the delegates from 
Arkansas, and Arkansas is a State that begins with A.” 

“Hum,” said Hanna. ‘What do you want?” 

‘‘T want to be Ambassador to Mexico.” 

‘All right,”’ said Hanna. 

And that is all there was to it. 


When Cortelyou Broke Loose 


STMASTER-GENERAL CORTELYOU spoke about 
twenty consecutive words at a Cabinet meeting the 
other day. 
“Good gracious!” said the President ; ‘such loquacious- 
ness on your part is positively brutal, Cortelyou.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ E. H. Harriman, the railroad magnate, locks himself 
in a room and thinks out his plans. He consults no one 
and is most solitary and forbidding. 


@ Ambassador Durand, from Great Britain, couldn’t get 
used to the United States, and is going home to quit 
diplomacy and settle down in rural England. 


€ Oscar S. Strauss will bring to the Cabinet its second 
set of whiskers. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has the other set. The remainder of the President's ad- 
visers wear mustaches. 


@ Senator Redfield Proctor, of Vermont, is one of the 
largest municipal real-estate holders in the country. He 
has a habit of picking up desirable corners in all parts 
of the country and holding on to them. 


€ Charles F. Brooker, of Connecticut, who is a member of 
the Republican National Committee, and plays politics 
for fun, is one of the directors of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railway, and works at railroading as his 
serious business. 





The Brutal Cortelyou 
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OU can buy lin- 

oleum this Spring 
made etter and more 
beautiful than any you 
ever saw before— if 
you insist on COOK’S. 
Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum 


is molded in one piece—not formed 
innumerable died-out separate 
pieces. In COOK’S there is not a 
joint, seam, depressed line or weak- 
ness; no places dirt can lodge or scrub- 
water soak in, Cook’s inlaid patterns 
are more beautiful because the molded 
process produces an effect of outline 
softer and less mechanical than the 
inlaid formed by dies. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum 


differs both in composition and process 
from other printed linoleums. It is 
important to have toughness without 
flinty hardness—to keep the printed 
pattern from being quickly ground off 
the surface by wear. It is pliable, not 
brittle; and is not subject to chipping 
off or cracking like others. Pliableness 
is an advantage to dealer as well as user 
— COOK’S is easier to handle in the 
store, easier tolay onthefloor. Insist at 
your dealer’s on being shown the kind 
marked on the back — 


Cook’s Linoleum 


Write for “ Color Book M”? reproducing 
the newest patterns; also containing suggestions 
helpful in making your selections for various 
rooms. If your dealer hasn’t Coox’s, we will 
send the name of one who has. 


of 


Cook’s Decora for your walls. The original, washable, 
water-proof wall covering ; being used in artistic homes the 
country over, in place of wall-paper. Write for ‘‘ Water- 
proof Wall Coverings.” 


Cook’s Table Oilcloth. 





A superior quality 


oilcloth, in an endless number of new patterns. 
“ Oilcloth Uses.’’ 


Trenton (il Cloth-«|,inoleum@. 


TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 


Write for 
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| the White House. 





The Senator’s 
Secretary 


T REALLY was a shame to do a thing 
like that to so earnest a young man as 
George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the 

ES ooarage & Before he knew the short cuts 
about the building the high financiers of 
New York, whose friend he had always 
been, handed him a fine, ready-made 
panic, neatly done » in a package, 
uaranteed to last for three days, and sat 
ack to see what he would do with it. To 
be sure, the high financiers intended the 
nic as a gift for President Roosevelt also ; 
ut, in the natural course, they gave it to 
Cortelyou, knowing he would pass it along 
to his chief. 

Take it home to yourself. Suppose you 
had been leading a peaceful, not to say 
bucolic, life as Postmaster-General, de- 
ciding on rural free-delivery routes and 
signing commissions for postmasters; and 
suppose, again, you had been transferred 
to the Treasury Department to handle the 
finances of the Government. Wouldn’t it 
jolt you if, when you expected to have 
some months or weeks to familiarize your- 
self with the workings of the Treasury, in 
that seclusion that is obtained through 
the liberality of the Nation in the matter of 
negro messengers and doorkeepers, who 
are also good barbers and cooks and but- 
lers, a Wall Street flurry of Loy propor- 
tions was arranged and pulled eff, and you 
were asked four hundred times a minute, 
by wire and telephone and by every other 
known and unknown method of inquisi- 
tion: ‘What is the Treasury going to do 
about it?” 

It wasn’t clubby of those Wall Street 
fellows. The mere fact they are so sore 
about the President and his railroad poli- 
cies they jump every time they see a 
Washington date-line in the papers is not 
a sufficient excuse for maltreating Mr. 
Cortelyou like that. It was positively 
inhuman. Everybody knew the opposition 
papers would head up anything Mr. Cortel- 
you did with the cheerful line for outside 
consumption: ‘‘Cortelyou Rushes to the 
Aid of Wall Street Gamblers,’’ and Cor- 
telyou knew it better than anybody. 
Cortelyou also knew he would have to 
rush. There was no getting around that. 
It has come to be a fixed principle of our 
financial government to rush every time 
Wall Street squeals, and Wall Street was 
squealing this time so passionately it 
sounded like the killing-room of a Chicago 
packing-house when they are working over- 
time to get rid of a consignment of Iowa 
Chester ites. 


Up Against It 


It made no difference that the ple who 
do not do business in Wall Street were 
going along serenely, doing their work and 
eating their meals, and saying ‘Good! 
Wish it was worse!’’ each time a slump in 
stocks was recorded. It made no difference 


that the whole affair was so palpably a | 


bogy, arranged for the especial benefit of 
the President. Cortelyou had to do some- 
thing. He didn’t know what to do. He 
wore himself to a frazzle chasing back and 
forth between his office and the White 
House. He went into consultation with 
the Cabinet on that famous afternoon when 
Secretary Loeb made his first mot. Six 
members of the Cabinet foregathered at 
“Special Cabinet meet- 
ing!” yelled the sleuths who guard the 
outer doors of the President’s office, on the 
watch for news, ‘‘Special Cabinet meeting 
to take action on the panic!” 

“Not so,” cautioned Loeb. ‘‘It is nota 
Cabinet meeting. It is merely a meeting 
of the Cabinet.” 

Ha! and again, ha! But it was no joke 
to Cortelyou. He must do something. 
Finally, he put out a statement. He would 
release so-and-so and do so-and-so, and it 
was all very financial. Then the sleuths 
galloped across to his office. ‘‘What does 
this mean, Mr. Secretary?” they asked. 

**What does what mean?” sparred Cor- 
telyou. 

“Just exactly what relief will be found 
in the measures you propose here?”’ 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! No doubt the 
explanation clarified. Still, it sounded 
something like this: If you divide the 
remainder by the quotient and release 
twenty-five millions, then the interest 
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RS. 
~ rasnion for Every Purpog 

NOTE _ 
—— Think of every conceivable use, indoor 
The most popular or out, to which it is possible to put paint 
house colors or varnish, stain or enamel; then for each 
ee one of these uses picture a perfect finis, 
for 1907 that has been especially prepared by y 
will be expert for that particular use, and you have 


an idea of what stands behind the Acme 
Quality’’ trademark. 





i “Acme Quality” 
Copper Brown 






























And by asking for ‘“‘Acme Quality” king 
and seeing the trademark on label, it , 
; possible for you—wherever you live - 
whatever your 


titcrinneginannaity 














f experience—to a 
Page f be absolutely Y PAINT seus \ 
ae : sure of getting : 
23 body the Perfect 
‘Tor the a Paints for All 
of the house, | 


Purposes. 


Your needs 
cannot be too 
unusual, for the 
‘Acme Quality” 
line includes 
everything that goes on with a brush. And the 
more exacting the results you seek, the 
more strongly will ‘‘Acme Quality” super. 
ority appeal to you. 


A Wonderful Paint Book Free! 


If you have anything to paint, or wish to answer ap 
= question, get a copy of ‘The Selection and Used! 

aints and Finishes,’’ and be guided by the experien: 
of practical men who give you the benefit of their wor 
in this, the greatest paint book ever printed. 

It is invaluable to painter, housewife, property owner 
Tells exactly how to proceed to finish anything of woo! 
or metal, oid or new; so simple that you can't go wrong 


Address Dept. Q, 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich 















/mperiai style, —— quality, 
and /mperia/ fit exist only in Imperial Hats. 
Other $3.00 Hats ought to be as good— 


$5.00 Hats ought to be better. Any time the 


Imperial doesn’t make good, your hatter 
will—that’s the maker’s guarantee. We quote 
an Jmperial agent from ‘‘here and there.’’ 


M. M. Marsh Haberdashery Co., Mobile, Ala.; M. M. Cohn Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; Albert Elkus, Sacramento, Cal.; The Eckert-Ellsworth Stores, 
Denver, Colo.; Kohn Furchgott Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; J. B. White &Co., 
Augusta, Ga.; Ottenheimer Bros., Peoria, Ills.; R. L. Ireland, Madison, 
Ind.; Joe Smith & Co., Council Bluffs, la.; Ober Clo.Co., Lawrence, Kans.; 
Wallerstein Bros., Paducah, Ky.; Haynes & Co., Springfield, Mass.; Som- 
mers, The Hatter, Portland, Me.; A. May & Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Plymouth Clo. House, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mayer Bros., Lincoln, Neb.; 
Shilor Co., Charlotte, N. C.; L. S. Mooney, Pawtucket, R. 1.; C. A. 
Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. C. Green, Canton, Ohio; M. O'Neil & 
Co., Akron, Ohio; Sid. S. Epstein, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Simon Long’s 
Sons, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; J. H. Jacobson, Woonsocket, R. 1.; J. L. David 
& Bros., Charleston, S. C.; Harrel & Klein, Austin, Tex.; Gans-Rady 
Co., Richmond, Va.; Shafer Bros., Seattle, Wash., etc. 

The name of the /mperial agent in YOUR town will be 
sent to you on request, together with the “‘just out’’ 
Imperial Style Book. | i 

If required, we will mail orders when size, style and 
color are stated, 

SAMUEL MUNDHEIM CO., 17 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK 





(Patented) 9 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Das 


; ~_ from an Investment of $1 


is the resuit of the operation of one 
of our Box Kali Alleys in Sullivan, Ind 





HOLDS WITH 
A POINT 
THAT PIERCES . 






Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS ¥® 
small capital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Notat 


iliberall 
bling device. It isforamusement and physical exercise,a? itibers! 
echanics, te 


Lost Papers Impossible 


lf you make it a practice to use only 


patronized by lawyers, bankers, merchants,clerks,™m wan 

Washburne’s “0 — Paper ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. More than $8 
Alleys sold. 30 to 48feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy nee? 

Fasteners be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start it in your town Booklet fe 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St,, indianapes B¢ 


There is no chance of slipping —the point pierces every sheet 





and holds like a vise. Easily removed ard can be repeat- ® @:2°0 Post 

edly used. Made of brass and practically indestructible. 5 
Used in offices, banks, schools, etc. l 00 Visiting C rds Paid : 

Put up in boxes of 100—three sizes. Send 10c to-day for fifty Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professit 

assorted samples. Booklet free, | ileral tracle discount. and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems" 











all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram “7 
ery. Wedding Invitati A t Samples we 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AE, St. Louis, 
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No Home Need 
Be “‘Homely”’ 


The ninety and nine little 
things that would make it 
so are overcome quickly 
with our “Special Goods 
for Special Purposes.” 

No real work—just pas- 
time and little expense. 
Anyone can use them with 
that ‘finished touch” of the 
professional decorator. 


O Picture Frame need 

look shabby. No Chan- 

delier dull, Bracket unsight- 
ly or Parlor Chair worn. 

Do them over yourself 
4 with ‘*Our Favorite’”’ 
Gold Enamel — looks and 
wears like real gold. 

Will never dull because 
you can wash to original 
brilliancy with soap and 
In 25c and 50c boxes. 





water. 


HEN Marred Bedsteads, or 

pieces of Furniture look the 
“worse for wear,’ ‘*Star” 
Enamel them. 

Kitchen woodwork 
or Pantry shelves get 
“dismal.”’ 

Star’? Enamel is 
just the thing to reno- 
vate them, and it 
will give that Beautiful, Smooth, Wash- 
able Porcelain Glaze which only a good 
Enamel produces. 

In 20c, 30c, 50c cans and larger. 


‘Star’? Bathtub Enamel will make 
that old rusty tin affair look like one of those 
. Sanitary Bathtubs. 
HE hardest kind of 
usage is the fate of 
Stairs, Floors, Borders, 
Balustrades, Wain- 
Wi] scots, etc. But they 
need not look dingy 
- NE or old. 
‘‘Sapolin’’ Floor Stain will renew and 
brighten them in a way that will please and 
delight you. It is made for hard wear 
and will come up to this expectation. 
In 25c, 40c cans and larger. = 









OR Furniture and 

Woodwork we make 
‘*Sapolin’’ Varnish Stain. 
It works like magic in re- 
storing scratched or marred 
surfaces. Or youcan change 
a finish to look like any 
hardwood color. 

Handy to have in the House always. 

In 20c, 35c cans and larger. 

A Sweet Kitchen and a Sightly Bath- 
room are akin to health. The Boiler, Pipes, 
Fixtures, Brackets, etc., will look spick and 
span with only one coat of ‘* Sapotin”’ 
Aluminum Enamel. 

A durable and inviting Silver Finish. 

In 20c, 35c cans and larger. 

AS LITTLE AS 25c. will enable you to Gild, 


‘namel or Stain many articles about the Home. 


Any one of our “Special goods for Special Pur- 
oses” is adapted to MANY uses—but no single 
ind is best for ALL purposes. That is impossible. 


Every clever Housekeeper will want our Hlus- 
trated Booklet and Sample colors because they tell 
you what to use and how to beautify the Kitchen, 
Parlor, Bedroom — every room and everything in it. 
We will gladly mail you one FREE and postpaid. 
It is well worth writing for. When writing please 
include name of your paiut dealer. 

All the Best dealers in paints have our goods for 
sale and they will tell you that for 25 years we have led 
in making those Special jal Purposes. 

ut up in handy packages, ready to use. 

Be sure to write for Booklet and Sample Colors 
today —-NOW. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 


Dept. S, 231 to 235 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Largest Decorative Specialty Makers in the World 


bearing two per cents. will be retired and 
there will be nothing left but the coupons 
for the other seventy-two millions, which 
are very tasty when served with mayonnaise 
dressing. here was a hunted, even a 
haunted, look in Cortelyou’s eyes. Why 
the dickens hadn’t old MacLennan, who 


technical? Is it always necessary to go 
rambling around in this patter of money 
when MacLennan might have set it out in 
words of one syllable? Help! 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ to the sleuths, ‘“‘ you must 
excuse me now. Here is the statement. 
It speaks for itself. Of course, you do not 
wish me to assume you do not understand 
it. Good-afternoon.”’ 

And he went into the private office and 
locked the door. 


Sporting the Oak 


That was an accomplishment, too, for 
until the advent of Cortelyou there had 
been no door to lock. The portal to the 
sanctuary of the Secretary of the Treasury 
has always been a swinging door, covered 
with green baize, and there have been cer- 
tain people who could push through without 


A day or two after 
Secretary, Assistant Secret 
breezy young chap from the 


Edwards, a 


on recommendation of Secretary Shaw, 
came in to have a conference with his chief. 
He started to push through the swinging 





door. ‘‘Cain’t go in there, sah,” said the 
messenger. ‘‘Mr. Cortelyou is engaged, 
sah.” 


“y guess I can go in,” Edwards replied. 
“Tt is the rule around here that the assist- 
ant secretaries can go in, and in I go.” 


prised. “ t is it?” he asked. 
| “Why, Mr. Secretary,” said Edwards, 
‘fone of the messengers out here tried to 
hold me up. Said you were busy.” 

“But I am busy.” 

“Oh, I know, I know. But, you under- 
stand, Mr. Secretary, there are certain 
persons who have had free access to this 
office at all times.” 

“Certain persons who have had access 
at any time?” inquired Mr. Cortelyou. 

‘Why, yes; persons like the assistant 
secretaries and heads of divisions. I'll 
fix up a list of them for you and bring it 
down in the morning.” 

**Ah,”’ said Mr. Cortelyou, “‘I see.” 

And the next morning when Assistant 
Secretary Edwards came down with his 
typewritten list he found the swinging 
door, covered with green baize, had been 
removed and a big oak door substituted, 
and that the door was locked. 


Call Again, Pierpont! 


The panic the railroad financiers put cn 
the Wall Street stage for an exciting run of 
three days did not interest the President, 
even casually. He knew how bogus it was. 
When J. Pierpont Morgan glided gracefully 
into town and went up to the White House 
| the President was polite enough and listened 
attentively, but every time that Napoleon 
of Finance tried to get something 
he was calmly referred to the messages and 
speeches of the President on the subject at 
hand, which was the course of the Ad- 
ministration toward the railroads. It was 
Mr. Morgan’s opinion the President should 
put out a statement saying he is friendly 
to the railroads, but the President re- 
marked it was not his day for making 
statements, and Morgan sailed for Europe 
without getting a peep from the White 
House. 

Nor did he get invitations to the railroad 
presidents he wanted the President to 
| eall to Washington for conference. The 
President took the ground, at that time, 
that he would be glad to see the railroad 

residents if they chose to come, but he is 
aw, and the spring walking is fine, and 
the green is getting on the trees in Rock 
Creek Park, and copies of his message and 
speeches can be obtained, there being no 
change in his attitude. Whereupon, the 
railroad presidents waxed indignant and 
said they would never, never go to Wash- 
ington, which was foolish in them, for they 
will have to go some time and it might as 
well be over with as pottering along. It is 
| a mighty sure thing the President will not 
| go to the railroad presidents, which fact 

will undoubtedly percolate in time. 
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Better book your order now if you want 
The Perfect, 


Yale=-California 


4 to 40 miles an hour. 
Starts and stops in a second. 


Price $185.00 


wrote the statement, made it a bit less | 





est who was | 
made one of the assistants by the President | 


Secretary Cortelyou appeared to be sur- | 





efinite | 


e panic was arranged for the especial | 


| benefit of the President. It did not feaze 


We're speaking in your inter- 
est, not our own, in urging you 
to book your order for a Yale- 
California Motor Cycle at once 


bates y the messenger who stands there. | unless you want to run the risk 


r. Cortelyou became | 


of disappointment. 
We've been forced in self- 
defense to build 500 more ma- 
chines than we originally 
planned—but even that extra 
allotment won’t be sufficient. 
The man who gets one jumps 
on and rides away—and he 


knows in a minute he has got 


ties or cobble stones with less 
vibration than an automobile— 
naturally he talks about it. 

And he’s equally delighted 
with the perfection of the con- 
trol—the starting and stopping 
in a second. 

The unbreakable belt trans- 
mission appeals to him, too, be- 
cause the average life of the 
Yale-California belt 
eight thousand miles, while the 
life of the chain is 


is six to 


average 


hundred miles. 


about five 





the 
and been waiting for. 


motor cycle he has wanted 


You can imagine his delight 
—you can almost hear him ex 
pressing that delight to his 
friends. 

That's why the wonderful 
demand has arisen—because the 
Yale-California ‘makes good”’ 
immediately; and realizes all 


‘that has been hoped and prom- 


ised for it. 

When the owner finds that 
the famous cushion fork 
ally does do away with every 
vestige of shock—that the ma- 


actu- 


chine will ride over railroad 


ut above all this, it’s the 
ease of riding that wins his 
heart. 


Every walk of life is repre- 
sented in Yale-California owner- 
is coming 


ship. The demand 


from men who own their own 


automobiles and men who carry 


their dinner pail to and from 
the factory. 

It is at once a luxury—and 
the 


driven vehicles. 


most democratic of motor 
As we've said 
—if you don’t want to be kept 
waiting, best get in touch with 
your local representative at 


once. 


The Consolidated Manufacturing Company 
1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


YALE-CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES 


F. A. Baker & Co., Warren St., New York 
H. Whipple, Jackson Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


J. W. Leavitt, San Francisco, Cal. 
John T. Bill, Los Angeles, Cai. 


Alexander Elyea, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 
NAPF-FELT 
is the 
‘‘Farthest 
North” 
reached in hat 
manufacture. 
Knapp-Felt 
hats are the re- 
sult of fifty years’ honest 
and intelligent search 
for the best in method, 
style, quality and color. 
No innovation in hat 
making has been left un- 
tried — new processes 
have been thoroughly 
tested and when 
approved have been 
adopted. The shapes 
are exclusive C& K de- 
signs, which satisfy the 
demands of the most 


refined taste and are of 
sufficient variety to afford a 
wide range of choice. The 
materials and workmanship 
are the best that experience 
can suggest and the steadfast 
Cronap dye, produced by a 
formula and process originated 
and developed in the C& K 
shop, will not fade or change 
color under the hardest condi- 
tions of weather or climate, 
rain or shine. 

Knapp-Felt hats are sold 
all over the United States by 
hatters who take pride in 
furnishing to their customers 
properly selected, well- 
fitted hats of 
unusual value. 
Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe hats 
are Six Dol- 
lars—K napp- 
Felt hats are 
Four Dollars, 
everywhere. Po 

WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CQ, 
840 Broadway, New York 


THE 
*CHANGE 
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him, although the time-honored custom 
of helping Wall Street out was observed. 
There is an opinion around about the 
White House that if Wall Street steps on 
its own toes the yells should come from 
Wall Street and not from people whose 
toes are unbroken and unbruised. And 
there is no intention of modifying a pro- 
gram that has been fully explained. 

Nearly all the statesmen have left the city, 
and when Senator Foraker’s excursion into 
the mysteries of the shooting up of Browns- 
ville by the negro soldiers of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry has been completed they 
will all be gone. The earliest away were 
Tillman and LaFollette. These patriots 
are lyceum stars. They have engagements 
until Congress meets next fall. On the 
night Congress closed, Senator Tillman 
hopped across to Baltimore and told how 
he loves the negro in the abstract, but has 
a few fleeting prejudices in the concrete. 
LaFollette waibuinde out West and adds 
to the zest of his nightly appearances on 
the platform by attacking the Senators of 
the Beate in which he speaks. 

Whenever things were dull in the Senate 
and Tillman needed a few more contracts 
he got up and lashed himself into a fury. 
He waded out into a river of blood and 
swam around until he was tired. Then the 
papers carried some of the speech, and in 
the next mail there were other offers from 
lyceum and camp-meeting and summer- 
school managers to come and be an exhibit. 


“Aye!” Said LaFollette 


LaFollette knows a few tricks himself. 
The only way to keep him out of the lime- 
light is to turn it off. When the rate bill 
was being voted on LaFollette left the 
Senate chamber hurriedly. He remained 
out until the vote was taken. Then he 
came in and walked around to the centre 
aisle and posed for the benefit of the 
galleries. ‘‘Mr. President!” he said. 

‘‘Mr. LaFollette,’”’ called the clerk. 

There was a pause. When everything 
was quiet LaFollette threw a lot of elocu- 
tion into his ‘“‘Aye,” and everybody had 
seen and heard. It would have been quite 
conventional to remain in the room and 
vote when the F’s came in the roll-call. 

Champ Clark and General Grosvenor go 
out and hold fiery joint debates while the 
awestruck seekers after culture at the 
summer schools sit and shiver deliciously 
and wonder when the fighting will begin. 
Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver makes the 
eagle scream from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and Charles B. Landis waggles his 
silver tongue at so much per waggle during 
the entire vacation. It is profitable, too. 

Secretary Taft’s brothersare still camping 
on his trail and on to be a can- 
didate for President. en Henry is not 
here from New York Charles is here from 
Cincinnati. They demand the family name 
shall be thus honored, and William, the 
Secretary, is a fond and loving brother. 
So far as ambition is concerned, Secretary 
Taft, a great man, is content to do the 
work at hand with but little thought for 
the future. That idea doesn’t impress 
Charles and Henry. They have a Taft 
asset in their big brother and they are 

utting on pressure that will eventually 
oe Taft smack into the race. Just where 
he will get off is another question, for unless 
he can get Onio he will not cut much of a 
figure before the National Convention. 
Standing against the door that leads to 
the Ohio delegates is the grim figure of 
Joseph Benson Foraker. If Taft gets those 
delegates he will be all mussed up in the 
proceeding. 

Fairbanks is out in the field, Shaw is 
banking in New York, Uncle Joe Cannon 
has been junketing on the summer seas, 
and President Roosevelt is getting hoarse 
saying he meant what he said when he put 
out his statement on election night in 
1904 and declared he will not run again. 
There will be a lot of summer politics this 
year, and when Congress meets again in 
the fall the whirligig will be spinning so 
fast it will not be discernible to the naked 
eye. 











“From the hand-loom to the home" 
Dorothy Manners UG os 
Hand-Woven 
‘They add the touch that makes 
home cheerful. 

Artistic, durable, reversible, 
washable. Guaranteed fast colors. 
Sizes from 2x3 ft. to 12x18 ft. 

Write for Booklet E. 
The Old Colony Weavers, Germantown, Pa. 

























O I look like a man who has money to burn? 
Yet a month ago—I bought this suit and paid 
a fancy price—a fancy price, mark you! 

I had been reading advertisements about “ Style." 

My clothier talked ‘style."’ 

The fashion plates were all “style.” 

I saw only “style.” 

Heard nothing but “ style.” 

So I bought “ style"”’ 

—and paid a fancy price. 

‘Today —I saw some Kaufman Garments — marked 
$15.00 to $18.00. 

And, so far as I could see, they had as much “style” 
as those I have on—at the fancy price. 

‘Think of it!—suits as stylish as my own and for 
$15.00 to $18.00. 

I examined the Kaufman Garments. 

I pulled at the lapels—tested the fabrics — looked 
at the seams—the buttonholes, the edges, the 
pocket flaps. 


But I could find no defects. 

And the prices were but $15.00 to $18.00. 

I tried a suit on. 

It fitted me well. 

I compared it with my own. 

And the Kaufman Garments—at $15.00 to $18.00 — 
were the better value — style and fit — for the money. 

The dealer who had these Kaufman Garments for 
sale, showed me a Kaufman Coat partly finished. 

I learned from it how Kaufman Garments are built 
up and shaped. 

You can see such unfinished Kaufman Garments at 
the stores of all Kaufman Dealers. 

Each has a Kaufman Garment “in the making "’ to 
show prospective buyers. 

It will pay you to see it. 

Itisaliberal education in the making of men’s clothes. 

‘Then the Kaufman Garments are guaranteed, 

Andthe Kaufmans give youas ‘“‘nobby”’ patternsin fab- 
rics as makers of higher-priced clothes because all buy 
from the same mills and weavers make as ‘‘ nobby "’ pat- 
ternsin medium. priced fabrics as in those that cost more. 








Who Said “Stylish Clothes?” 


Kaufman Garments’‘15. to°18. 






April 6, 1907 





All clothes makers follow the same fashion plates 
each season, so original style is the same in all. 

Again—and most important of all—the Kaufmans 
not only guarantee their garments for style, but they 
insure “shape holding"’ and ‘style staying"’ quality 
by the use of a special process known and used only in 
their ownestablishment. Every piece of fabric received 
at the Kaufman ‘Tailoring Establishment is ‘ Pre- 
Shrunk ”’ before cutting. 

All the “slack” is taken out of the cloth so that it 
cannot “shrink” nor ‘‘draw up,”’ after it is made into 
Kaufman Garments, 

This is why Kaufman Garments never “shrink” 
—never “curl’’—never “ pucker’’—never “ puff" — 
never “* hump "’— never “ draw up.” 

The Kaufman “ Pre-Shrinking Process"’ prevents all 
these defects. 

And this is why Kaufman Garments—at $15.00 to 
$18.00 — look better than others at any price—after a 
few months’ wear. 


The Kaufman Pre-Shrinking Process makes Kaufman 
Garments hold their shape — makes them show their 
style until wear wears them out. 

Kaufman style is staying style. 

Other clothes makers cannot use the ** Kaufman Pre- 
Shrinking Process”"’ because Kaufman controls it and 
will not allow it used outside his own establishment. 

Therefore, why should you and I pay $35 cr more for 
a suit on which we have to take chances, when we can 
get guaranteed shape for $15.00 to $18.00? The mark 
to look for is — 





This Garment Made and Guaranteed by 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros. 
CHICAGO 











“The Well Dressed Man in 1907" is shown in the new 
Kaufman Style Book. Ask Kaufman Dealers for it. 














Letus send you tes- 

timonials from people 

: who are using them, 16-18-21-25 

and 30 footers at proportionate prices. Boats and 

engines guaranteed one year. Shipment made the day 

we receive order, Motor the simplest made, starts 

without cranking, anyone can operate them. We are 

the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world and 
sell direct to user. Free catalog. 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














Or— write to Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago. 
SQUAB 


FREE ‘b00x 


We were first. Our birds arelargest and we sell 














more every year squabs 
than all others com- A ond ask for 
bined. First send for PLYMOUTH 
our beautifully printed and ROCK squabs, 
illustrated Free k, ‘‘ How which are the 
¢ Money with Squabs.” . largest 
Sreab On eae | oe <— and . 
ual “9 owar -* Raised in 
Melrose, Mass. four weeks. 















GREENUEAR 


\ PRE 


ever ma 
tered mail, P. O. or express mone 
once express, prepaid, 50 feet ‘“‘G 
standard nozzle and coupling. 


long-lived hose as the ‘‘GRE 








i through the nozzle 


vue 47 THE FIRST REALLY 
STANDARD GARDEN 
HOSE EVER OFFERED 


“ GREENLEAF’”’ GARDEN HOSE is constructed with an inner tube section of 
the very strongest pure rubber, wrapped in four-ply tightly-woven fabric, which 
will not expand nor develop leaks under high water pressure. The outer casing 
is of the toughest and most elastic rubber, so that it will stand any amount of 
dragging around withoutinjury. It is the most durable, serviceable garden hose 
e; very different from the kinds that peel and leak after a few months’ use. 

IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, SEND $10 TO US-- by regis- 
order, or certified check—and we will at 
EENLEAF” Garden Hose—complete with 


You have never before had an eenet 
1 LEAF,” and if you don’t 
true, we will return you the price without argument. 


Address the Home Office or the nearest Branch. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
NEW YORK — 1741 Broadway; CHICAGO — 1241 Michigan Ave.; PHILADELPHIA — 
615 N. Broad 8t.; ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior St.; BOSTON—20 Park Square; 
BUFFALO — 717 Main St.; DETROIT —237 Jefferson Avenue; CLEVELAND —2134-6 
East 9th St.; LONDON — 26 City Road. 

Interesting booklet, telling WHY the ‘‘GREENLEAF ” is the ONLY standard 
garden hose, mailed free on request. ‘ 


y of buying such a agin, strong, flexible, 








<=? All the water 











nd this absolutely 




















GET IT. 
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APALA 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 












































APALA 
[ JAPA LAL 


BE SURE IT’S JAP=-A-LAC, 


the original stain and varnish combined. Don’t accept anything but JAP-A-LAC — this caution is for your own 
protection, as there are inferior articles offered as substitutes for JAP-A-LAC, and claimed to be "just as good". 
Be sure the name JAP-A-LAC appears on the label. Some imitations have a name ending in "Lac". This is 
for the purpose of deception. Insist on the genuine. Our name and our trade mark appear on every can. 


Look for the Green Label. 


JAP-A-LAC is used for refinishing everything about the home from cellar to garret. It produces a beautiful, 
lustrous, mirror-like finish that "wears like iron". JAP-A-LAC will save you many dollars a year by its magical 
effect in renewing the finish on scuffed or scratched Fumiture, Floors, Interior Woodwork, and all articles of 
wood or metal. 

Get JAP-A=LAC to-day. All sizes, from 15c to $2.50. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


White for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 


If building, write for our complete Finishing Y, If YOUR dealer does not keep JA P-A-LAC, 


Specifications They will be mailed free ; 7 send us his name and roc (except for Gold 
P : y : a which is 25c) to cover cost of mailing, and we 


Our Architectural Green Label Vamishes . will send FREE Sample (quarter pint can) 
are of the highest quality. 454 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland. to any point in the United States. 




















The Monument to 
Poor Work 


A Wail of Discontent 


ERE I am—the Monument to Poor 
Work — 
have every Defect it’s possible 
for a Suit to have. 

My Collar is Shapeless — and III Fitting — 
it siands aloof from the Back of my Neck. 

My Lapels Bulge in a most disconcerting 
Fashion— my Shoulders, in place of being 
Smooth and ‘‘ Clean fitting ”’ are ‘‘ broken 
down”’ and Wrinkled at the Edges. 

Would that I could improve myself but, 
alas, I’m only a Result—the Cause of me I 
do not Control — 

The Cause of me is the poor Work of 
Those Two who are trying to hie them away. 

— The incompetent Tailor and his Chief 
Accomplice—Old Dr. Goose—the Hot 
Flat Iron. 

I was poorly cut and made up by that 
rascally Tailor—the Foundation for my 
present Defects were laid by him. 

And, instead of having me Carefully 
taken to pieces and made over by Expert 
Needieworkers—-to remove as much as 
possible his Mistakes — 

_ Forsooth, I was handed over to his Right 
Hand Accomplice—the cheap Old Dr. 
Goose to be sizzled and stretched and 
pressed and shrunken until I appeared to be 
a Well Made Suit — 

Would that I really were well made. 

Like ‘*‘ Sincerity ’’ Suits. 

** Sincerity” Suits are built on a Solid 
Foundation of Excellence. 

They are properly Designed — Carefully 
Cut and made up by Expert Needleworkers 
who sew permanent Shape and Style into 
the Cloth trom which they’re made. 

A *‘ Sincerity ’’’ Suit, when it leaves the 
Expert Needleworkers’ hands, is Zat/ored 
not merely put together. 

It is then put through a Rigid and 
Searching Inspection—any Slight Altera- 
tion to make a /erfect Suit is made by the 
expensive and slow process of taking the 
Suit apart and Xe-making the part to be 
Altered. 

While |, forsooth, and the 80 per cent of 
Poorly Made Suits like me, are only tem- 
porarily ‘‘ doped”’ by the Hot Pressing 
Iron— Old Dr. Goose. 

That’s why I’m a Monument to Poor 
Work —Shunned by all men. 

The genuine goodness of the Making of 
‘* Sincerity Clothes ’’ is the Cause of their 
being worn by the best clad in this 
Country. 

See that your next Suit is a ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ 
Suit— Your best ready-to-wear dealer will 
Carry them. Just examine them the next 
time you think of it— You won't be asked 
to buy—See that this label is in the Coat. 
It’s the guarantee of Style—Service and 
Satisfaction. 
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SAVINGS 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


OW to invest five hundred dollars so 
that it will bring a safe and satis- 
factory income is one of the first prob- 

lems that faces the average investor with 
savings. First of all, it might be well to 
state that the mere fact you have five hun- 
dred dollars available in a bank that pays 
interest, or elsewhere, does not mean that 
you should at once invest it. If you are 
working for a salary and have a fami 
dependent upon you, something may sud- 
denly happen for which you may need 
money beyond your salary or wages. It 
might be illness or an accident to your child 
or to yourself. In the latter event, you 
would not be able to work. For this rea- 
son, —— that other things are equal, 
it would be the best — to wait until 
you have one or two hundred dollars (as 
— needs and family demands may be) 

yond the first five hundred dollars set 
aside for investment. This emergency, or 
working fund, could be kept in a savings- 
bank. en you can invest your five hun- 
dred dollars with peace of mind, knowing 
that, in case of emergency, you will not 
have to touch your investment or borrow 
money on it. 

In making an investment of a sum like 
five hund dollars (or, indeed, any sum), 
it is well to ask these questions: at is 
the security offered? at is the rate of 
interest to be paid? How easily can this 
investment be converted into cash? In 
case an emergency like one of those men- 
tioned above should arise, you might need 
more than you had laid aside for a working 
fund. 

For this reason your first investment 
should be absolutely the very best and 
safest that can be made. 


Real Estate is Tempting 


The temptation to buy real estate, espe- 
cially in newly-developed communities, is 
hard to resist. It sounds good to say that 
you “‘own property,” and lots in well- 
advertised subdivisions are being offered 
at low prices and on the installment plan. 
Unless you want to build a home on one of 
these lots, buying one or more is a specula- 
tion, because you expect it to increase in 
value. Real estate is not as easily convert- 
ible into cash as a good bond. Hence a 
bond is the most desirable investment, for 
it can always be used to borrow money on, 
or can be sold readily if it is on any Stock 
Exchange list. 

But, before buying bonds, there are 
some more essential facts about them that 
the investor should know. The investor 
will find that bonds are quoted in two 
prices, namely, ‘‘and interest” and “ flat.”’ 
An “and interest” price means that the 
buyer pays the seller the interest which 
has accumulated on the bond since the 
last interest was paid. For example, if a 
man buys a bond on the first of June and 
the last interest was paid on the first of 
April, there is due the seller of that bond 
the interest for two months. He is en- 
titled to it because a bond pays interest all 
the time. But the buyer gets that interest 
back when the next coupon comes due, for 
the coupon represents the interest to be paid 
on the bond for the entire period between 
interest payments. 

A ‘‘flat”’ price, on the other hand, is the 
rice quoted that includes the interest 
rom the time of the last payment of inter- 

est to the time of selling. For example, if 
the “‘ flat” price of a bond is $970, the actual 
price might be $950, with twenty dollars 
interest added. 

Another technicality that the bond 
buyer should understand, because it will 
come up some time or other, is the differ- 
ence between a ‘“‘coupon” bond and a 
“registrable” bond. A ‘‘coupon”’ bond is 
one on which coupons are attached repre- 
senting the interest, and the owner or agent 
of the owner can cut them off as they 
come due. 

Bonds may be “‘registrable” in three 
ways: as to principal, as to interest, and as 
to both principal and interest. When a 
bond is “registrable” as to principal you 
have your ownership of it registered with 
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Title Guarantee and 








FAVORITE INVEST 
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be purchased in the amounts of 
the individual mortgages, the Title - 
Guarantee and Trust Company is 
now Offering 


Mortgage Certificates 


Of the New York Investors Corporation 
in Amounts of $500 and $1000 to net 444% 


These Certificates are shares in groups of 
Mortg; 
all of which have the payment of a an 
interest absolutely guaranteed by t 
Mortgage Guarantee Company. This _invest- 
ment is in the most convenient form—A Regis- 
tered Certificate, transferable by indorsement. 
The interest is paid semi-annually. 


These Certificates are rendered. safe and care 
free by a combined capital and surplus amountin 
to over $17,000,000 and the services of a force o 
seventeen 
nies fulfills the purpose of its organization and 
ars its share of the responsibility. 

If you are interested and would like to secure a non- 
fluctuating, tax exempt investment, yielding the best 
return consistent with absolute safety, write us for 
full particulars. 


be 


TILE GUARANTEE ann TRUST Co 


176 Broadway, Manhattan, or 175 Remsen Street, 





O enable the small = 
investor to obtain a security 
which heretofore could only 


Guaranteed 


es covering New York City real estat 


e Bond and 


undred persons. Each of the Com- 











Address Investing Department 


New York City. Brooklyn. 








TRUST CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AG 


on your Savings 
Compounded twice a year 


You can materially increase your 
income by depositing your sav- 





ings with this strong 
institution, which has 
just erected the new 


building here 


pic- 


tured, containing one 
of the best equipped 
banking establish- 


ments in the country. 


Write for handsome 
brochure S, illustrated 
with interesting views of 
Pittsburgh and com- 
plete explanation of 
our safe banking by 


mail system. 


Resources 



















= 4 | the country in return for a little work done 


== pay the bills. 








12 Blades 


$3.00 


30 Days’ Trial 


With guarantee to re- 
fand if not satisfactory. 


> Best at any Price 


Best because the Coiled 
™ Spring Guard gives the 
¢ easy, gliding, natural, 

— a eu barber’s stroke. Because 
every blade is hand made of the best Sheffield surgical steel. 
Because the Blade is easier to set, and cuts the whole length, 





shaves close up, and reaches where no other razor can. Send 
for free Booklet today. Interesting to all who shave or travel. 


The Perfection Razor Co., 752 Lexington Av., Brooklyn,N.¥. 


















The Best Razor Ever Made —— 
| Woods Multiblade Safety. 














An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY __— 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any 
| college, conservatory or business school in 


in leisure hours. You select the school — we 
If you are interested, send a 
line addressed to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
$= _—«-§ Philadelphia - 





























— 
“ Th Pa » free book; gives list 
Thoughts at y> of valuable inven- 
tions wanted and tells how to protect them. Write for 
it. $100,000 offered for one invention. Patent obtained 


or fee returned. Patents advertised free. 
= | Chandlee & Woodward, 957 F St, Wash. D.c. Patents 
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simple 


and 
Skilled 


ch Floor 


Our improved method 
of finishing all . floors. 
Sanitary, si 
inexpensive. 
labor is not necessary. 
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Do You Prefer? 


If the one to the right, let us tell you how easily it is done in thousands 
of homes, offices, institutions, hotels, stores, schools, etc., by the use of 


GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FI 


Write now for our descrip- 
tive matter which is inter- 
esting and free. Address 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 4, Newark, New York 
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LLER AND FINISHES 
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There isn't any secret 
about the success of 


‘this cigar,” said one of our cus- 
tomers recently as he sat con- 
tentedly smoking one of our 
‘Baby Grand cigars. _ 
And indeed there isn’t any 
secret about it. Just the finest, 
richest, carefully 
selected Havana 
throughout,properly 
blended and scien- 
tificallyrolled under 
the strictest sanitary 
conditions; then 
wrapped in a pure 
leaf. This results 
in a clean, clear, 
fragrant, pleasure- 
producing cigar. 
Packed in boxes 
of 100 and carefully 
wrapped in tin foil 
bundles of 50 each 
to preserve fresh- 
ness and flavor. 


Our Free Trial 

The only secret con- 
nected with this cigar is 
the way we get you to try 
them. This is a secret 
and is only between you 
and us. 

We want to send you 
one hundred Baby Grand 
cigars free. May we? 
Write us on your busi- 
ness letterhead or en- 
close your business card 
and we will send you 
one hundred 


Baby Grand Cigars Free 


If you like them send us $3.75. If after 
giving them a trial you do not care for 
them, return the balance at our expense. 
We won’t say a word about what you 
smoked. We pay expressage both ways. 

We sell to bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
business men and clubs everywhere. We 
make cigars as high as 15c. a piece. (25c. 
Perfectos in the usual retail way.) You 
save the profits of salesmen, jobbers and 
dealers by getting your supplies from 
our factory direct. 

We want to specially introduce to you 
our Baby Grand Cigar. Send to-day for 
a box—On Trial— no advance payment, 
no risk if you don’t like them. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1968 First Avenue, New York City 





Refer, 





Union Exch Bank, Dun, Bradstreets 
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PENNSY 2'; IN. DARTMOUTH 2 IN. 


With the wide bow, this Corliss-Coon 
lar has a decidedly new and pleasing effect. 
\ 
‘OW worn in tashion centers with the 
10 or dinner coat and is équally effective 
JMNCSS OF Ne vligee weal 
by Furnas 

e will mail 
Nepuiar and pi 


OTHSS Coon & Co 





the bank or trust company that acts as 
agent for the community or corporation 
that issues it. Then, no matter who gets 
hold of that bond, they can never secure 
the principal when it comes due, because it 
is in your name. This is an excellent pre- 
caution against theft. When a bend is 
“‘registrable”’ as to interest, you have your 
—— registered and the trust com- 
pany or bank cuts off all the coupons and 
sends you a check for the interest whenever 
it comes due. Thus you don’t have to 
bother about cutting off the coupons 
yourself, and no one but yourself can collect 
interest. When a bond is “‘registrable’’ as 
to both principal and interest it is simply 
a combination of the two methods just 
given. 

A “‘coupon” bond is more quickly nego- 
tiable than a “‘registrable” bond, because 
in making a sale it is not necessary to 
change names on registry-books. 


What a “ Point”” Means 


Since there will be considerable to say this 
week about buying bonds, it might be well 
to understand how the prices are quoted. 
The price of any bond is quoted in per cent. 
of its face value. It is therefore a very 
simple thing to remember that a “point” 
in a quotation is one per cent. of the face 
value or principal. If it is a one-thousand- 
dollar bond, one “‘ point” is ten dollars; if 
it is a five-hundred-dollar bond, a ‘‘ point” 
is five dollars. 

If a five-hundred-dollar bond, let us say, 
is quoted at 99, it is one “point” below 
par (par being always one hundred per cent. 
with any denomination of bond), or five 
dollars below, and costs four hundred and 
ninety-five dollars. If it is 97, it is three 
‘‘points,”’ or fifteen dollars below, and costs 
four hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

The interest that a bond ‘‘yields”’ is the 
interest on the sum of money that you 
invest in the bond. If you pay four hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars for a five- 
hundred-dollar bond your yield will be 
larger than the face rate—that is, if it is 
a five per cent. bond it will be more than 
five per cent. on the sum invested. 

The choice of five-hundred-dollar bonds 
is not a very wide one, because the usual 
denomination is one thousand dollars. 
But desirable five-hundred-dollar bonds 
may be had for investment, and some of the 
best types of the four kinds—railroad, 
municipal, public service corporation and 
industrial—will be presented. 


Some Railroad Bonds 


The railroad bonds include the following: 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
First Mortgage Refunding 4s; due in 1955. 
The interest is payable in January and 
July. This ad & secured by mortgage 
on all property of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, one of the largest in 
the United States and which operates 
more than three thousand miles of track in 
the Southwest. The principal and interest 
are guaranteed by the Southern Pacific 
Company, a holding company (which is a 
com that controls the bonds and 
stocks of another corporation or kindred 
corporations). This bond at present is 
quoted at about 934 and interest—that is, 
it would cost about $466 and would yield 
4.35 per cent. on the sum invested. 
Illinois Central Railroad Company (St. 
Louis Division and Terminal) First Mort- 
gage 34 per cents.; due 1951; interest pay- 
able January and J 4° Together with an 
issue of 3 per cent. bonds, these 34s are 
secured by a mortgage on 239 miles of rail- 
road comprising the St. Louis division 
(from St. Louis to Eldorado, Illinois), 
which is part of the great Illinois Central 
system running from Chicago to New 
Orleans. The road has been, and is, very 
prosperous. This bond is quoted at about 
88} and interest ; would cost about $441.45 
and yield 4.05 per cent. on the sum in- 
vested. 
| Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
Prior Lien (which means a first claim) 
34 per cent.; due in 1925; interest payable 
January and July. These bonds are se- 
cured by first mortgage on the main line of 
this railroad system, which aggregates more 
than two thousand miles. It is also secured 
by mortgage on the equipment of the road, 
consisting of engines and cars. The bond 
is quoted at about 91} and interest. It 
would cost about $458 and yield 4.15 per 
cent. on the sum invested. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company First 
| Mortgage Refunding 4s; due in 1949; 
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One Hat that Stays New ts as Good as Several New Hats. 
The Mallory Cravenette Hat is not only the standard of approved style, but 


it is also the stay-new hat. 


and 





TAs eT To 


ey it 


MOST RVICE 


Not merely because it is made of fine fur felt, but 


because the felt has been subjected to the Priestley Cravenetting process, which 


makes it rain-proof and sun-proof. 


Derbies and soft hats, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00. 


Sold by the best hatters everywhere. In Greater New Yo 


Send to Dept 
Hi. 


rk and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker. 


S for our Free kt let of 
at Style 


for 1907 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, cor. Broadway 
New York 
Pactory : Danbury, Conn. 








“Old Hickory” 
Andrew Jackson 
Chair 
Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and “ 
Out-door use, weather Qaim 
cannot affect it. Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
son chair. Seat 17 ins.wicde, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all, 36ins. Price§$2.75. Two 
for $5. Freightprepaideast 
of Miss. River. 120 other 
pieces of furniture from 
$1.50 up. Be sure to get # 
“*Old Hickory ”"'Furniture. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you,remit to us. Write 
for new 48-page Illustrated 
Catalogue and Sp 
troductory Offer — FREE. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. 
24 Cherry 8t., Martinsville, Ind. 




















he Original 


Alannufacturers. 


“9 
‘Old Hickory’ Furniture | 
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SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 


The 2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new and 
improved design introducing many ex sive features Runs 
on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol 


ACTUAL Bare $ 


2 H ° P. Engine 


COMPLETE ENGINE with 

Fresh Water Boat Fittings 

$39.90; With Salt Water 

Boat Fittings, $43.90 

= Swiftest, must powerful, efficient ar 
reliable engine of its size on earti 
Drives Canoe, Rowboat or 14 to 20 f 

I ith load,6 to 10 miles per r 

t an t 










Pats 
Pend 


Launch wit 
mae Reversible, easy to it 


pera i 


unfailing endurance fj ers, econ a 
and safe, cannot back-fire. Sold under Five Year Guarantee 


Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 








25 Minutes from 
MILWAUKEE 
POPULATION 350,000. 


Suburban Lots 


On electric line, walking distance 

from 200 large factories, employ- 

ing 10,000 men. ‘The lots are in 

creasing in value rapidly. 

Terms $5.00 cash, $3.00 monthly 

—no interest or taxes to pay send for 
free illustrated catalog 


gue 
Chas. R. Davis, 97 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














| Bakewell Building, 


% Coupon Certificates 
of Deposit 
$100, $200, $500 and $1000 


SECURED BY DEPOSIT OF FIRST MORTGAGES 
ON IMPROVED PITTSBURGH REAL ESTATE. 
POTTER TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital $200,000 (full paid) 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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End your stove worries! 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and a $20,000 bank guaranty on durability, convenience and 
economy of fuel. 
save from $5 to $40 by buying from the actual! manufacturers at 
Lowest Factory Prices—We Pay the Freight 
At least get our prices and compare our offer 
postal for catalogue No. 152 
Eslamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
















We VAY) 


Direct to You’ 


Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


You cannot get a better at any price, but you 
Send 


4 ting rr? 
and roasting easy o7 
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Summer Suits 


Made to Order 


$6 $25 
New York Styles 
Our costumes appeal 


to women who 


ciate the fine points of 
artistic dressing. 

The garment you order is 
individual 
measurements under the 
watchful eye of an expert, 
who sees to it that your 
wishes and requirements are 
carried out to the small- 


made to your 


est detail. 


Our system of inspection 
and re-inspection makes 
a careless stitch im- 


possible. 

You risk abso- 
lutely nothing, 
for we guarantee 
to fit you and 
give you entire 
satisfaction or 
promptly refund 
your money. 

Our prices include 
materials, linings, 
trimmings and mak- 
ing—the garment 
complete and ready to 
wear. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 
TAILORED SUITS. 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 


SILK SUITS . 
JUMPER SUITS 
SKIRTS ° 
JACKETS . 
RAIN COATS 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 















appre- 


. - $7.50 to $25 
. + $6.00 to $20 
. ° - $9.75 to $20 
° . - $6.00 to $20 


$3.50 to $15 
: $8.75 to $18 





handy. 





Write now while you have our address 
Ask for Catalogue No. 38 and sam- 
ples of materials from which to select. 
will be sent free by return mail to any part of 
the United States. 
ors you prefer, as this will enable us to send you 
a full assortment of just the samples you wisk. 


They 


If possible, mention the col- 








NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th Street, New York 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 


Mail Orders On'y. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 




















Culinary Success 


Is a matter 


of good seasoning. 


More than one Famous Chef earned 
his reputation by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 





























- 4% Interest + 
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Our Building 


[CITIZENS SAVINGS 
TRUST co. 


Assets Over Forty-Two Million Dollars 





ra 


NITED STATES gov- 

ernment bonds are abso- 
lutely safe, but they yield 
only 2% or 3%. 

This bank offers you in 
its savings department an 
investment which is just as 
reliable—just as safe, and 
which yields 4% interest, 
compounded semi-annually. 

Write for our free booklet “* M" 
which tells all about this bank and 
its system of handling accounts by 
mail. 







CLEVELAND oO. 






















or 
and accuracy. 


Send for free booklet; 
ASSOCIATION, 67 The B: 


Shorthand by Mail 


System excels in simplicity, speed, legibility, 


private secretary. 


Learnto 
be a court- 
reporter 


Graduates hold responsible positions everywhere 


tells how. THE NATIONAL PRESS 
aldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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interest pe February and August. 
This bond has as security all the lines of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, which operates 
about 1400 miles of railroad on the Pacific 
coast. As a further security the principal 
and interest are guaranteed by the South- 
ern Pacific Company, the holding company 
before mentioned. This bond is quoted at 
about 963, would cost $483.86 and yield 
4.10 per cent. on the sum invested. 


Municipal Bonds 


Municipal bonds are usually safe and de- 
sirable investments. The bonds of one 
community are practically as good as those 
of another. The reason why the bonds of a 
smaller apf are as desirable as those of 
a larger is that the larger city usually has a 
much larger bonded debt. It is good, how- 
ever, to get the bonds of a prosperous city 
where there is much property available for 
taxation, because taxes are usually used to 
pay the interest and principal of bonds. 
The bonds of the city of New York are 
_— investment securities. In New York 


tate they are —— legal investments | 


for savings-banks. You can get a City of 
New York 4 per cent. bond, due in 1956, 
with interest payable May and November, 
at about par, which would make the cost of 
the bond about five hundred dollars. The 
yield would be 4 percent. Youcanalso geta 
34 per cent. City of New York bond consid- 
ovebiy below par, or about 914, and if you 
keep it until it comes due, the yield will be 4 
percent.onthe investment. These bondsare 
direct obligations of the city of New York. 

There are other municipal bonds, as, for 
example, those of Vicksburg, Mississippi, a 
prosperous city of 15,000 people. They are 
44 per cent., some of them coming due 
every year from 1907 until 1925, and with 
interest payable Mayand November. They 
can be bought to yield about 4.20 per cent. 
on the sum invested. 

Still another municipal bond is the 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, School Dis- 
trict 44; due from 1912 to 1926, with inter- 
est payable May and November. These 
bonds would yield, at the present market 

rice, about 4 per cent. on the investment. 

hey were issued to build schools. Wilkes- 
barre is a thriving city of 55,000 inhabitants 
in the heart of the hard-coal region. 


Public Service Corporation Bonds 


The bonds of a public service corporation 
afford a good investment, if the corporation 
is well managed, if the franchises are good, 
if the earnings have been proved and the 
service is so satisfactory that the people of 
the community it serves will not want to 
advocate municipal ownership or a change 
of management. Take, for example, the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, of St. Louis. 
You can get their First Mortgage 5 per 
cent. Gold Bonds, due May, 1919, with 
interest payable quarterly, at about 102, 
which is a little above par. It would cost 
about $510. This would make it yield 
about 4.80 per cent. on the investment. 
This bond is a first mortgage on the entire 
property of the company which owns and 
controls the gas business of the city of St. 
Louis, the fourth largest city in the United 
States. It also operates an electric-lighting 
and power plant. 

Another public service corporation bond 
is that of the Western United Gas and 
Electric Company (Illinois) First Mortgage 
Refunding 5s; due from 1915 to 1950. 


This bond is quoted at par and interest, | 


which would make the cost five hundred 
dollars, and the yield 5 percent. It is se- 
cured by first mortgage on important parts 
of the property. This company is a type 
of the public service corporation controlling 
some or all the public utilities in several 
towns or cities. In this case the company 
operates in one of the richest and most 
densely populated sections of Illinois and 
serves a population exceeding 141,000. 
The cities included are Joliet, with 40,000 
people; Aurora, with 30,000 inhabitants, 
and Elgin, with a population of 25,000. In 
Aurora it controls the commercial electric- 
lighting business. 

The first mortgage bonds of street-rail- 
way and power companies are also desirable 
public service corporation securities when 
the company operates in a populous com- 
munity, but they are seldom to be had in 
five-hundred-dollar denomination. 

There are many industrial bonds on the 
market, and the problem is to get those of 
reliable companies whose business is stable. 
Bonds of this type will be discussed in a 
future paper. 
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responsible for this wanton waste. 
army. 


know how to cut them in half? 


be clean, pure, healthy heat. 
consumed in the Underfeed. 
from below—flame and fire on top. 
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UNDREDS, ¢housands, even MILLIONS of dollars 

are wasted, destroyed, literally dusned up each Winter. 
The old-style, cavernous, gluttonous Top-feed Furnace is 
How to stop the enormous 
drain has become a@ burning question to an ever-increasing 
What did it cost YOU for coal the past winter? 
Have YOU been a victim of big coal bills? Would you like to 
We can SHOW you how. 
We can prove by thorfsands of reputable householders that the 


Peck-Williamson (Saves 1-2 to 2-3 AA 
Underfeed Furnace | on Your Coal Bills “Scan Sy 


You will not only have an abundance of heat, but it will 
No gases, little smoke, no clinkers, because all are 
It is built on the correct Principle 


H. C. Beman, of Meadville, Pa., 


“*My Underfeed Furnace is proving up GRANDLY 
in every respect. 
it cost me this Winter less than $24. Thermometers 
in three places in the house have not indicated be- 
low 7o degrees at any time. 
you claim for it. 
ing of its excellence to my friends that they suggest I 
ought to be selling the Underfeed.”” 

We'd like to send you a lot of fac-simile letters just as strong 

as the above—testimonials embodied in our Illustrated Under- 
feed Booklet —all FREE 
out casing, cut out to show how coal is forced up under fire, 


Heating plans and services of our Engi- 
neering Department are yours— FREE, 
Write to-day, giving name of local dealer 
with whom you prefer to deal. 

THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
329 West Fifth Street, 


Our Proposition to Dealers is very Attractive 
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gives his experience as follows: 





For heating my 12-room house, 


The Underfeed is all 
I have been so enthusiastic in tell- 


Illustration shows furnace, with- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





WRITE FOR IT 
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David Cummings. 
are now ready, and I will be pleased to send cata- 
logue showing them to anyone interested in wear- 
ing the most comfortable shoe ever made. Every 
pair has onr patented cushion inner sole that makes 
walking a delight. Your feet will thank you for 
wearing 


The Worth Cushion Sole Shoe 


The sole in this shoe is damp-proof, making it unneces- 
sary to wear unsightly rubbers, and, best of all, the foot 
rests easily and with an even pressure upon an insole which 
exactly conforms to the shape of the foot, insuring rest 
and comfort. 

Men’s $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Women’s $3.00, $3.50 

If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name and ask for 

booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 


The Cummings Co., Dept. V, 406 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

















1 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 














You ag 
Whitewash (6293 


and Better 
One man can apply whitewash or cold water paint to 

10,000 Square Feet of Surface in e Da 
with a Progress Spraying and Whitewashing Machine an’ 
do better work than with a brush. It is also adapted for 
spreading disinfectants, destroying insect pests and dis- 
eases on trees, vegetables and other 
plants, extinguishing fires, w 
windows, wagons, etc., and other pur- 
poses. The machine is reallya 
little water works system on 











wheels because the easy move- 
ment of the pump develops a 
pressure exceeding 80 pounds 
and will raise the liquid more 
than 80 feetabove its own level. 
The Progress, 12 gallon size, 
costs only $21.00; the 20gal- 
lon size $30.00. It will lasta 
lifetime and pays for itself 
the first year. Other types 
¥ of machines sold as lowas 
$9.00 and $10.00. Write 
for detailed description. 
Dayton Supply Co., Dept. L, Dayton, 0.=== 
——s 














Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manmailed Free, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E,. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 
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Summer Underwear 


is knitted with numberless tiny perforations 
in the fabric designed to let your body 
breathe. That means coolness, cleanli- 
ness and no disagreeable odors. 
gq Each hole is constructed and reinforced 
much like a buttonhole. That means the 
utmost wash and wear. 
@ The fabric is extraordinarily soft, light and 
stretchy. That means ease and a lasting feel- 
ing of bodily well-being. Made in all styles. 
‘2 t z ” is the ideal summer underwear. Ask 
your dealer and look for the label on 
every garment. If he can’t supply you, write us 


for a free sample of the fabric and our interesting 
booklet, ‘Inside Information.’’ 
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FOVER. TITCHFIELD HOTEL. PORT ANTONIO, B.W.1 y yA 
F hp” x 
MIN EVERY CLIME 674 ¥*/ 
‘Liquid Granite *’ 
is the logical VARNISH for 
perfection and durability. 

No matter the temperature or 
the amount of humidity in the at- 
mosphere, Liquid Granite will 
always give satisfactory results in- 
doors and out. 

When used on floors, ceilings, 
panels, bathrooms, oil-cloths, lino- 
leums, piazzas, steps, wherever a 
varnish is required, Liquid Granite 
will be found easy to apply and 
ever a gratifying beautifier. 


Put up only 
in cans of con- 
venient size 
from 1-2 pint to 
5 gallons. 

Send for sam- 
ples of Finished 
Woods and in- 
formation on 
W ood Finishing 

sand Home Var- 
nshing — 

Free on 

Request 

NILES Dealers 
? Everywhere 
2h If you cannot 
get what youask 
for, write to us. 

Insist on this 
Can and Label. 


Berry Brothers, Limited {: 
,} Varnish Manufacturers 


DETROIT 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis (J 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San lrancisco 
Canadian Office and Factory : Walkerville, Ont. 
Ask Your D 























c= SYSTEMS 


Heating The selection of high 
grade apparatus that saves its 
first cost in fuel and freedom 
from repairs means 


Economical 


Heating 


: “Pierce” Boilers and 
Radiators are made in the largest heating 
foundry in the world. Over 300 different 
styles: a boiler for every requirement. 
through local dealers, everywhere. Nearly 
200.000 in use. 

“Pierce Quality”” SANITARY PLUMBING 
oods for Bath, Laundry an 
Kitchen excel. ‘“‘It pays to pro- 
cure both Heating and lumbing 
goods from one manufacturer. 
Common Sense Heating and Sani- 
tary Plumbing’’ Free on request. 
Names of your architect, steam-fiter 
and plumber would be appreciated. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE 
MFG. CO. 















PIERCE MARK PIERCE MARK 


502 James St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Branches in large cities. 
















Our!307 Speed Power Canoe 


_Ahigh speed perfectly safe boat. Water 
tight chambers run from end to end on both 
sides, making it almost impossible to roll. 
All the luxury of canoeing, all the charm of 
motoring at high speed, and all the safety of 
a large boat. Hull 20 feet long, made of 
cedar, 2 H. P. engine, starts without cranking. 

DETROIT BOAT COMPANY 
22 Bellevue Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





| occasion there was assem 








PLAYERS: PAST 
AND PRESENT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Not long afterward, March 31, 1869, at 
the Grand Opera House, which was then 
opened, with the play of The Tempest, 
under the a of the &ccomplished 
and genial Clifton W. Tayleure, I met 
James Fisk, Jr., and, as he extended his 
hand to me, turned my back upon him and 
cut his acquaintance. From that moment 
I enjoyed his active enmity. He publicly 
declared that he would drive me from the 
— and from the city; and he earnestly, 

ut unsuccessfully, tried to accomplish that 
ubject. 


His Friends Come to His Aid 


Brougham’s Theatre, which ultimately 
became Daly’s Fifth Avenue, was closed 
because Fisk, Jr., had become interested in 
certain performers of opera bouffe—among 
them Mademoiselle Irma; and the house 
was immediately devoted to that form of 
entertainment. Mademoiselle Irma, Made- 
moiselle Tostée, the graceful and polished 
Leduc, and other French players appeared 
there, and revelry prevailed. In the mean 
time it was felt by the friends of Brougham 
that he had been unjustly treated, and it 
was determined that a demonstration 
should be made in his favor and for his 
benefit. The movement took definite 
shape at a dinner in his honor, given by 


| Charles Stetson, proprietor of the Astor 


House (a man whom elderly citizens of 
New York remember as one of the most 
popular hosts and most delightful of com- 
rades), on the night of — 4, on which 

led in the long 
parlor of the old Astor one of the brightest 
and gayest companies ever seen. 

A performance for the benefit of Broug- 
ham occurred on May 18, gaining for the 
veteran more than five thousand dollars— 
a tribute which I, personally, had the pleas- 
ure of placing in his hands, as he was sit- 
ting on the stairs, in the lobby of Wallack’s 
(Thirteenth Street) Theatre, afterward the 
Star; recently demolished. 

Nine years later, in 1878, when, after 
much adversity, Brougham had become 
— poor, another benefit performance, 
with which I was intimately associated as 
organizer and worker, was given for his 
relief, resulting in a receipt of more than 
ten thousand dollars. This money was 
invested in an annuity, payable to him 
quarterly throughout his life; but, unhap- 
pily, he died within eighteen months, and 
the capital reverted to the insurance com- 
pany. Brougham had unwillingly assented 
to the arrangement, and later he became 
bitterly dissatisfied with it, as, when I saw 
him on his death-bed, I had reason to 
know. The arrangement was not of my 
making, nor did it have my approval. 
Brougham’s old professional associates, 
Lester Wallack and John Gilbert, together 
with Theodore Moss, treasurer of Wallack’s 
Theatre—who declared that the money 
would be seized by Brougham’s creditors 
unless it was in some way secured to him— 
insisted on that plan, and compelled the 
adoption of it. The circumstances are 
worthy of record as a useful monition to 
the managers of other benefits. In every 
case of benefit performance the receipts 
ought to be given to the beneficiary, entire, 
at once, and without restriction 


The Most Popular Manin New York 


In presence and manner Brougham was 
singularly fascinating, and socially, in New 
York, no man of his time was so popular. 
‘‘Would rather be everybody’s friend than 
anybody’s enemy,” he once wrote of him- 
self, and certainly everybody had a friendly 
regard for him. His person was five feet 
eight in height, symmetrical and robust, 
and his weight, at his best time, was one 
hundred and eighty. His features were 
regular and finely formed; his eyes were of 
a grayish blue, very brilliant, sparkling 
with mirth and expressive with kindness. 
His voice was remarkably rich, hearty and 
sympathetic. In making certain speeches 
(they were always affluent and exhilarating 
with humor), and often in acting, he spoke 
very rapidly, his exuberance of genial feel- 
ing seeming to overwhelm the words and 
scatter them before it like leaves upon the 
wind. As to dress, his taste was fastidious, 
and in prosperous days his raiment was 
always aristocratic and elegant. 
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To the Thousands of 
Local Agents of the 
Oliver Typewriter 


HE fiscal year just closed has been the most 
phenomenally successful of all of the wonderful 
years of Oliver history. 

Over and over again the Oliver Agency Organ- 
ization has droken all selling records of the typewriter 
industry. 

To the men on the firing line, the thousands of 
Oliver local agents, we wish to express our apprecia- 
tion and our thanks. 

Like an zxzvincible army you have won victories 
for the Oliver, year after year, in the face of the un- 
scrupulous competition of the Typewriter Trust. All 
opposition is weakening before your furious onslaughts. 

Inspired with supreme faith in the merits of the 
Oliver and loyalty to the principles for which it stands, 
you could not fail. 

Thousands upon thousands of Oliver Typewriters 
have been added to the business equipment of the 
country through your efforts. 

Your success has wonderfully increased the pres- 
tige of The Oliver Typewriter. You have won for 
yourselves an enviable reputation for ability, loyalty, 
enthusiasm and efficiency. 

Men of the Oliver Local Agency Organization, 
we congratulate you upon the splendor of your 
achievements. 

You must not rest on your laurels! The year that 
lies before you is bright with promise of sé greater 
victories for the all-conquering Oliver. 

Let past successes spur you on to greater under- 
takings. A new world’s record must be made. ‘The rep- 
utation you have won must be more than maintained. 

Let every man do his duty and the brilliant record 
of the past year will be far outshone by the record of 
the year to come. 

Don’t forget the watch-word. Climb! C7@tmdé// 
CLIMB!!!—to greater heights, to more splendid 
victories, to more magnificent successes—to another 
Record That Has Never Been Equaled. 


This is the Call of Opportunity! 


There are a few vacant territories. Ambitious 
young men of good character and ability who wish to 
enlist under the Oliver banner should send in their 
applications zmmediately. \We offer a free course in 
THE OLIVER SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL SALES- 
MANSHIP to acceptable applicants. 

The Oliver Agency Organization is the dest patd in 
the world. There are ample opportunities for advance- 
ment to higher positions. Write for free book, ‘The 
Rise of the Local Agent.” Write Today. Do it Now! 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


129 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
























LABORATE desserts 


that are ‘‘too much 

trouble’ with an old- 

model ice cream freezer 

are delightfully quick 
and simple with the new three- 
motion Snow-Ball. A child can 
operate it—cogs and mechanism 
enclosed so they cannot catch little 
fingers or big ones. Delectable 
ice cream, sherbets, frozen fruit 
and fruit ices can be easily 


Made at home with the 
Snow Ball Weezer 


Progressive stores everywhere carry 
the Snow-Ball Freezer, are just putting 
it in stock, or can get it for you. Ask 
your dealer, but don’t be persuaded to buy 
an old-model freezer just because he has 
it instock. Hecan get the Snow-Ball for 
you if you insist. All sizes from one 
quart up. 

Write to-day for “The Snow-Ball 
Book’’ of frozen desserts, with seventy 
special recipes for home use. Every 
woman should have the book. It tells all 


about freezers, why the Snow-Ball is best 
and how to make the most delicious 
It’s free. 


frozen things while you wait. 









Richmond Cedar Works 
120 Orleans St., Richmond, Va. 
Makers of Snow-Ball Freezer and the 
Famous Majestic Washer 
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‘* The Rug of Distinction”? 


Half the cost of other rugs; but 
twice the beauty and wear. 


Such richly-blended 
colorings, striking artis- 
tic designs and extraor- 
dinary wearing quality 
are found innoother rugs 
for double the money. 


Sizes from 27 x 54 inches to 
12 x 18 feet. 


$1.50 to $27 


Sold by the best dealersin the United 
States. Look onthe tag for thename YJ 
“Kashmir” and the tiger trade-mark. 

Write today for beautiful free catalogue 
in colors with full information, 


Fries-Harley Co. 
Makers of rugs exclusively 


711 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 
Bie. ER ST 







































He was, naturally, much followed by the 
gentler sex, but there was no vanity in his 
composition, and his way of life was do- 
mestic. He was twice married. His first 
wife, Miss Emma Williams, whom he 
wedded in England in 1838, was an im- 

rial beauty; but the marriage was not 

ortunate, as it ended in a separation. The 
lady subsequently became Mrs. Robertson, 
and, under the name of ‘‘Mrs. Brougham- 
Robertson,” she made several professional 
visits to America in later years. To the last 
she retained her stalwart figure and her 
formidable a age though her beauty 
had faded. § e died in New York in 1865. 

The second Mrs. Brougham, whose 
maiden name was Annette Nelson, was a 
widow, Mrs. Hodges, when Brougham mar- 
ried her, and I remember her as a woman of 
fascinating loveliness and sweetly graceful 
manners. She was the daughter of a cap- 
tain in the English navy, and was born at 
Madrid, toward the close of the Peninsular 
War. Her first appearance on the stage, 
for which she had been trained by the 
accomplished Mrs. Bartley (originally Miss 
Smith, an actress who, in her prime, had 
been ranked next to the incomparable Mrs. 
Siddons as Lady Macbeth—she acted that 
part with Edmund Kean, at Drury Lane, 
in 1816), was made at Covent Garden, 
London, December 6, 1828, as Peggy, in 
The Country Girl—Garrick’s alteration of 
Wycherly’s comedy of The Country Wife. 
She first appeared in America in 1833, at 
New Orleans. For about two months in 
the autumn of 1836 she managed the Rich- 
mond Hill Theatre, New York, and at that 
time she seems to have been the reigning 
beauty in thousands of hearts. Brougham 
married her in 1847. She played a variety 
of parts, but fascinated more by loveliness 
than by extraordinary dramatic talent. 
She died in New York in 1870. 

Brougham’s death befell in New York, 
June 7, 1880, at No. 60 East Ninth Street, 
and he was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 
Edwin Booth and I assisted to bear his 
pall. I remember that the two grave- 
diggers, after they had lowered his coffin a 
little way into the grave, were constrained, 
with many muttered exclamations of 
‘‘Aize her!” and “‘Raize her!” to lift it 
up again, in order to enlarge the cavity. 
Booth and I, like Hamlet and Horatio, 
were standing under a neighboring tree, 
observing those proceedings, and nothing 
was ever more woefully comic or more 
humorously rueful than Hamlet’s smile, as 
he looked at me, with those deep, melan- 
choly eyes and with that little, furtive 
grimace, murmuring, as he did so, ‘‘It is the 
last recall.”? Brougham’s grave is beside 
that of his second wife, Annette, whom he 
devotedly loved, and in memory of whom 
he had placed a monument. One other 
grave is in that narrow lot—that of poor 
| Fawsitt, a young actress from Eng- 
land, who died here, utterly destitute, in 
1876, and to whose ashes, with the kind- 
ness that was natural to him, he gave a 

lace of burial, although in life she had 
een a stranger. Brougham’s epitaph, 
written by me, contains these lines: 


Humor, that ev’ry sorrow could beguile, 

The tear that trembles just beneath the 
smile, 

The soul to pity and the hand to cheer, 

Virtue and wit and kindness slumber here. 

His look made sunshine whereso’er it shone, 

And life is darken’d now that he is gone. 


Wyndham’s Revenge 


— in a erack English regi- 
ment stationed at Glasgow got into 
difficulties, a few years ago, by not knowing 
that celebrities dislike to provide amuse- 
ment for their fellow-guests. 

Sir Charles Wyndham was playing in the 
city, and the regiment gave a dinner in his 
honor. At the end of the dinner the subal- 
tern took it upon himself to remark that 
the stage was set, so to speak, for the 
dinner scene in David Garrick, and sug- 
gested that their guest act it out for them. 

Sir Charles tried to beg off, objecting 
that if he did the scene at all he would have 
to do it just as if on the stage. 

Still, his hosts insisted. They had for- 
otten that at the climax of the scene 
arrick, pretending to be drunk, lays hold 

of the tablecloth and sweeps the whole 
layout crashing upon the floor. 

It so happened that the table was deco- 
rated with the most distinguished trophies 
of the regiment. All of them were battered, 
and certain pieces of cut-glass were broken. 
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It is peculiarly fitting that the originators of the piano-player and the 
genius and skill responsible for its continuous development and improve- 
ment, should crown those accomplishments by the creation of the 


7 to be an exclusive 
feature of the A LUS 
In every composition there runs a vein of melody called the“ air,” Srequently lying wholly 
tn the treble, often interwoven with the accompaniment or wholly hidden by ornamentation, 
It is the province of the MELODANT automatically to pick out and accent this melody, 
giving to each note its proper value as previously determined in an authentic interpretation, 


The musical value of this new device is inestimable and when coupled with personal manipulation 
of the Melody Buttons, permitting individual accentuation of notes or runs at will, and with the 


Phrasin; 


ANGELUS, you have supremely under your own control every 
Yet these features are exclusive with the Great ANGELUS, 


musically correct performance. 


Lever, mastering time, and the Diaphragm Pneumatics, giving the Human Touch of the 


nown device contributing toa 


and thus it is made indispensable, that in the selection of a piano-player by every person 
of discriminating musical taste first consideration must be given the ANGELUS, 
The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the KNABE-ANGELUS PIANO, the 
EMERSON-ANGELUS PIANO,— all are equipped with the MELODANT 


For sale in all the principal cities 
Established 1876 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Descriptive literature upon request 
MERIDEN, CONS. 











Heats Water HOT 
On the Run 


No need to wait for a tankful — or to wait at all. 
Just apply a lighted match to the burner of the 


Humphrey Instantaneous 
Bath Water Heater 


and before you can get the faucet open — even before 
the match goes out—the water is steaming hot. 
When the tub or bow! is filled with hot water, or 
you have enough, shut off the water and you shut 
off the gas, too. 

The Humphrey Instantaneous Heater will last a 
lifetime, can’t get out of order, and is the cheapest, 
handiest, most satisfactory source of hot water you 
can have. To make it easy for you to know that 
every word we have said is TRUE, we have decided 
to send the Humphrey Heater anywhere on 


30 Days’ Free Home Test 


We'll send it to any houseowner freight prepaid. 
Use it 30 days — prove every claim we 
make for it, and if it doesn’t ‘‘make 
good,”’ isn’t exactly as represented 
in our Guarantee, send it back and 
get your money. ‘There will be no 
delay — no argument about it. 


For General Use We Recommend 
a Heater No. 6 
ice $29.00 









But get our Books and other 
literature and make your 
own selection. Write to- 

y. Remember, any 
Heater you select must 
satisfy you after 30 Days’ 
Home Test at our risk. 


HUMPHREY C0, 
13 Crescent Street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















10 Gillette Blades 25c 


Send 10 dull blades with 25c, coin or stamps. 
2c each forextra blades. Weresharpen better 
than new ard return in a neat mailing case for 
future use. Give your name andaddress plainly. 








Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 


$8,.000-$10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds, It 
is a delightful, attract- 
ive, big-paving, health- 
ful business. Just the 
thing for the man who 
, can’t stand indoor 
work, or is not fit for 
heavy work. Just the 
business for a man who 
has some money and wants to invest it to the best 
advantage. They are simple in construction and re- 
quire no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








Our catalog is rich with 
information for the 
guidance of farmers and 
gardeners. It has been 
a great help to thousands—has been the 
means of turning many a failure into success. 
The great variety of vegetable and flower 
seeds include the best of the old standard 
and such new kinds as have proved 

of value by actual test. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





Automatic BUCKEYE Incubator 


All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. 
NEEDS NO THERMOMETER 
Adjusted by us and ready to run when you get it. Guar 
anteed for five years. Good credit at home is good with 
us. Get the best and save money. CATALOGUE FREE. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Box 21, Springfield, & 
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absolutely safe. 






mer resorts, parks, etc. 
The W. H. Mullins Co. 


| Mullins Steel Boats 


built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. They can’t sink. 

Faster, more pungent, woctante indestructible, don’t leak, dry out and are 
0 ca 

Highly endorsed 

by sportsmen. The ideal 

boat for pleasure, sum- 









120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio Write for 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats 







ing, no bailing, no trouble. Every boat is guaran- 
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Necco 
Seal is the 
mark by which 
you can identify 500 different 
kinds of the choicest confec- 
tionery, ranging from hard 
candies to bon bons. To under- 
stand their high standard of 
excellence, ask your dealer for 


legr Gor 


and by them judge the quality of 
all of the other varieties. Necco 
Sweets are above the requirements 
of the Pure Food Laws. All 
dealers who sell high-grade goods 
have them. If yours does not, 
send us 25 cents for an attractive 
ackage of Lenox Chocolates; or, 
tter still, send $1.00 for a special 
ackage in a handsome art box. 
ither package sent postpaid. 
NEW ENGLAND 

CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. - 


























Dixon’s 


MeTOR 


Graphite 


will prevent loss in 
compression, ease a 
stiff bearing and inci- 
dentally add to the 
life, power, speed 
and endurance of the 
machine. It’s the se- 
cret of perfect lubri- 
cation for all motors. 


Every motorist should have our 
special book on motor lubrication. 


Address Dept. X 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


















direct, 


Best grade of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. We sell 
00 ona canoe. All canoes cedar and 


saving you $20.00 
per fastened. 

We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write ff 
for free catalogue giving prices with retailers’ profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO.,118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


orms in Dogs 


can be destroyed and quickly ex- 
\ poet with Sergeant's “Sure Shot.” 
afe — Harmless — Effective. 
i) 50c. per bottle by mail. Polk Miller's 
HY 80 page dog book mailed for 10c 
in stamps, No dog owner 
should be without it. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
836 E. Main, Richmond, Va. 














whimpered. 





AN APOSTLE TO 
THE CHILDREN 


(Continued from Page 6) 
from the chair where it lay and hurried 
after, to find Pap John’s wagon drawn up 
before the door. 

The old man came in with a great basket 
in his hand, and both children clinging to 
him. His eyes were bright, his face flushed ; 
he looked almost sound and well. The 
moment he was inside the room he put 
down the basket, gathered the two half- 


hysterical little souls into his strong arms, | 
and, with a single stride, reached the bed, | 


sank upon its edge, and holding them 


tightly to his breast rocked back and forth 


for a long minute. No questions were 
needed; his glance swept the miserable 
room, and went swiftly, jealously, over the 

rsons of the two children. He heard 

adia’s racking cough; he felt how it shook 
her thin body; he saw the hollow, black- 
circled eyes in both young faces. Again 
and again he choked when he would have 
spoken. Finally he relinquished the effort 
for speech, or even for composure; the 
tears streamed down his face and dropped 
upon the poor, frowzy heads on his breast. 
Presently, he commanded himself once 
more. 

“‘Yes—yes—yes! This hyer’s Santy 
Claus, chil’en—if it ain’t Christmas,” he 
cried with a geniality which was penetrated 
by deeper emotion. He looked over the 
children’s heads to where the drunken man 
lay snoring; he regarded Croucher with a 
mixture of relief and disgust, and said, ‘‘I 
reckon I won’t have any argyment about 


takin’ you-all chaps back with me. Whar’s 
Jane Ann?” 


‘‘She’s at the mill. Hit’s her week on 
day shift,’’ explained Martin Luther, while 
Vadia sat on the bed beside Pap John, and, 
with her head pressed hard against him, 
wept out her relief. 

“Oh, Pappy! Ye don’t know how glad 
I am,” the fit 
a cold fust week I was in the mill. They- 
all have to keep the winders shet, ’ca’se 
hit’s apt to blow dust into the machinery, 
an’ hit gits so hot in thar ’at you’ll sweat 
till you’re like you’d swum the river. Then 
when you come out, an’ they ain’t no fire 
made yit at home when ye git thar, why 
eo jest ketch the awfullest colds, an’ I 
ain’t never quit coughin’ this winter long.” 


‘‘Never you mind, honey; never mind, | 


uppy’s gal—he’p me cl’ar this here table, 
Mart Luth. I brung ye some victuals, and 
we'll have some dinner befo’ we start, be- 
ca’se we've got to wait for Jane Ann any- 
how. You eat some of mammy’s good 
cookin’, honey girl; you can sleep in the 


wagon. Pappy’s gwine to make it a bed | 


outen piece-quilts and sech when we start.” 

Somebody came into the next room, and 
a man’s voice inquired hoarsely, ‘‘ What 
you doin’ here? Hit’s work time over at 
the mill—have you put on a substitute 

«| hed 

The old man looked inquiringly at the 
children. 

“That’s Virgilly Ann Dosset an’ her 
man,” Vadia explained. ‘‘We have one 
room an’ they have one room. The mill 
folks they give us the whole house when 
we first came down; but when Mart Luth’s 
feet got so bad he couldn’t work in the 
mill, they sent Virgilly Ann’s folks here 


to take half the house. Hit made it mighty 


bad. When a body’s on a night shift, an’ 


~ cookin’ an’ all goin’ on—ye cain’t sleep 
a bit.” 


“T ain’t a-gwine to do it—I won’t—I 


won’t—I won’t! The other’n died, an’ you 


know it. I will come home an’ nuss this’n! 
Yes, I did—I told the room-boss ef he took 
my job away from me fer that, he could 
jest do it. Dilsy Rust tends my looms when 

’m away, an’ she’s as good a weaver as I 


am. I don’t see what business it is of the 


cotton mill’s.”’ 
‘‘Well, it’s my business!” snarled the 


man. “You git up an’ put that young-un 


down an’ walk yo’se’f over to that thar 


mill, ef you know what’s good fer ye. I 
had the chap about weaned, an’ here you 


come a-nussin’ him ag’in. Look like a man 
cain’t be master in his own house.” 

“*T tell ye the other’n died,’ the woman 
‘“‘What ye got thar—milk? 
I bet that can’s dirty, an’ like as not the 


milk’s blue-John. Sour milk is pizen to a 
a Don’t you hit me, Jim Dosset !” 
oe WwW 


ish’t you’d go in thar an’ talk to 


him, Pappy,” little Vadia whispered. 
“‘Hit’s jest awful. Jim don’t half ’tend to 
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le girl sobbed. ‘‘I ketched | 
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pas Cos AT otal lad atl on es - tna 


“Paint” zs an elastic word—it covers 
many aifferent things 


Suppose there were no such word as ‘“‘paint’’—no general 
term for all the preparations now classified as ‘‘ paint.” 

Suppose that every can, keg and pail, instead of being labeled 
‘*So-and-so’s Paint,’’ had to be marked barytes, gypsum, silica, 
whiting or white lead, according to the actual contents, wouldn’t 
there be more of Pure White Lead and less of the substitutes sold? 

It is so easy to persuade one that “ paint is paint’? —that all 
paint is about the same thing. It isn’t. There’s a wide difference 
in paint. The Dutch Boy trade mark shown below, found on a 
keg, is an absolute guarantee of Pure White Lead made by the 
Old Dutch Process — the standard paint material. 

So many names and brands are mere identification marks — 
they don’t guarantee what is in the paint. li you want to buy 
Pure White Lead and if a dealer wants to sell Pure White Lead, 
this trade mark makes it safe and sure. This trade mark does 
not stand for a new brand. 

It is a new guaranty on our “1 

old, time-tested brands. All 
first-class dealers have our 
White Lead. Look for the 
Boy. 


We Have Published a Book 


It is handsomely printed, and illustrated 
by the celebrated artist, Henry Hutt. 
It is full of practical suggestions and 
helps to the intelligent use of paint. We 
will gladly mail a de /uze copy to any- 
one interested in paint—a postal card 
request will answer. 


National Lead Company 


in whichever of the following 
cilies 1s nearest you: 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Philadelphia John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co. 


All our white 
lead packed in 
1907 bears this 
trade mark, 


—- 








Lead 





Using Pure White 


necessarily 
painting white, as 
white lead may be 
colored as desired. 















THE EDUCATOR WAY COM 
FORT- ROOM FOR FIVE TOE: 





REGISTERED. 





SIZES 









WOMEN’S . . 23 to 7, $4.00 Send for it to-day. 


GIRLS’ . . . 24to 6, $2.50 
BOYS’ .. . I to 5, $2.50 
MEN’S 6to Il, . $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. Made by 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
17 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
World shoemakers for the whole family. 





| ‘Lets the foot grow as it should” 





“* “ shingle “* 








“ “patent “* “patent 
(tar, gravel, asphalt, flint, etc 


by the slate people about slate 


all kinds of roofs 
is told in our 


The Truth about | "ss, ! Roofs 









Genuine Bangor Slate Co., 








Send us $2.50 and our European Agent will mail you 25 Cards 


NEW YORK POSTAL CARD CO , 87 Washington St., Chicago. 





Souvenir Postal Card Collectors : & Indian Relics, Ancient 
rom as many European places. 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. @2e ee 


Made in the same uniform style for every member of the family in 


Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid, with best Oak Tanned Soles 
In all the world there’s no shoe like this for solid comfort. 


INFANTS’ . . 5 to 8, $1.50 Our “Family Footwear” 
CHILD'S. . . 84to II, $1.75 Catalogue. showing shoes for 
MISSES’. . . 11} to 2, $2.00 every requirement. Tis Free. 








Authentic facts conveniently presented for the man who 
free Roof Book pays the bills. Write for book now! 
Ark Bldg., Easton, Pa. 





Send 4 cents for our large, interesting, 
illustrated catalogue 
J. R. NISSLEY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 








The College Men’s Shoe 


Correct style; finest make; extra 
value; wears like a proverb; feels 
good when new; looks well at the 
end of the season. 

Send for free Spring Catalogue. 
It explains how Ralston insures 
‘‘foot-print’’ fit and comfort. 








On request, we will send 
name of nearest agent, 
or mail shoes direct, 
$4.00, plus 25c. carriage. 
Fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. Price 

in Canada, $5.00. 
Union Made 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS, 985 
Main St., Campello 
(Brockton), Mass. 


Stock 

No, 107 
Patent 
Corona, 
Tuxedo 
Blucher 
Oxford. | 





—— All Women Want —— 


Artistic Homes 


HICAGO VARNISH COMPANY offers 
‘First Aid’”’ to every puzzled woman 
who desires to finish and decorate her new 
home—or re-decorate her old one, or any 
portion of it. The Stains, Enamels and 
Finishes made by this Company are sur- 
passed by none. They supply effects both 
decorative and durable when used on 
standing woodwork and floors. Margaret 
Greenleaf, their consulting decorator, will 
suggest harmonious decorations of wall 
covering and draperies to use in connection 
with these stains and enamels. 

A full color scheme made up with finished 
panels, sample of wall paper, ceiling color and 
drapery material is sent upon request. No 
charge whatever is made for this provided the 
— of the Chicago Varnish Company are used. 

rite to the Decorative Department; send 
rough sketch of your floor plan to-day. You 
will receive the help you need. 

Chicago Varnish Company’s finishes produce 
rich effects on the most inexpensive woods. 
Send 1oc to cover postage and you will receive 
“The Home Ideal,’’ a booklet by Margaret 
Greenleaf, fully illustrated, and a wood panel 
showing an exquisite finish for floors or stand- 
ing woodwork, as may be desired. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
stablishec 5 

; nie: 34 Vesey Street 

NEW YORK CITY 





34 Dearborn Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Why pay a Boat 
Factory a Big Price 


when you can build your 
own boat in your leisure time 
ata very little cost for materials 
and patterns? No tool experi- 


knowl- 
edge necessary. 
Our Big Free Catalog tells how 21,311 
inexperienced people built boats last 
year by the Brooks System of exact 
size patterns and illustrated instruc- 
tions — quotes prices on patterns— 
knock-down frames and complete 
knock-down boats-allkinds-canoes 
-sailboats~rowboats and launches. 
Greatly Reduced Prices. J’atterns of all 
rowboats and canoes, $1.50 to 
$2.00. Launches and sail- 
boats 20 ft. and under 
$410 $5. From 21 to 
30 ft. inclusive, $5 to 
$10. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Write us. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 
204 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 
(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 











| an’ chil’en works, an’ 
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the baby while she’s at the mill—he goes 
off an’ leaves it, an’ hit hungry, an’ hit’ll 
holler an’ holler ’most all day. Sometimes 
we go an’ git it an’ bring it in hyer.”’ 
Sounds of a scuffle behind the flimsy par- 
tition set the old man running into the yard 
to present himself at the back door of the 
other room. Dosset stood scowling, but 
a bit shamefaced, as he saw Pap John’s tall 
figure in the doorway. The woman was 


‘crawling up by the table, still holding the 


child at her breast, searching dazedly to 
see if its small, downy head had come to 
any harm. Blood trickled from a cut above 
her eye. 

‘‘What’s the matter here?” asked the 
old man sternly. 

‘“‘I—I happened to a little accident,” 
faltered Virgilly Ann, mopping the blood 
from her eyes with the corner of her shawl. 
“‘I—I sorter fell down an’ cut my head 
ag’in the—I guess hit was the table. Hit 
don’t make no differ—I was skeered the 
baby got hurt.” 

Evidently they were both unaware that 
Pap John had been in the next room. 

“Will ye come in an’ set?’ said Dosset 
finally. Awkward though the circum- 
stances, he was a mountain man, and this 
invitation might not be omitted. 

Virgilly Ann stepped to the wash-basin 
to cleanse the blood from her forehead. 
Pap John came inside the door and looked 
at the husband long and seriously. 

“My name’s Overholt—John Overholt 


| —from up on Big Turkey Track,” said Pap. 


‘““What mought be yo’ trade, sir?” 

Dosset glanced uneasily over his shoul- 
der at the woman, who was now laying the 
sleeping child upon a ragged bed. “I 
farmed till five year ago,” he hesitated. 
‘But I’m a purty fair carpenter; an’ when 
they was buildin’ these here houses for the 
hands, time they started up the Glorianer, 
me an’ my woman come down to git work. 
Look like we hain’t had no luck here. They 
ain’t nothin’ for a man to do in the settle- 
ment. An’ what with the chaps bein’ 
sickly, my wife don’t git to put in her time 
at the mill like she ort. e have hard 
scratchin’ to git along.” 

‘* Better go back to farming, hadn’t ye?” 
said the old man kindly. 

“‘That’s what I tell him,” cried the wife. 
‘‘What’s a body’s life worth to ’em when 
they work from six o’clock till six—night 
shift half the time—an’ cain’t mo’n git 
enough to keep soul an’ body together? 
I’d ruther starve in the mountings than 
live high on sich—but the Lord knows we 
come a sight nigher to starvin’ hyer than 
we ever did back thar. I told Jim when 
we come down hyer jest how it would be, 
but he wouldn’t ——” 

‘‘Hush yo’ fool mouth,” grumbled the 


an. 
“T won’t hush. Hit’s true,” protested 
the woman, sopping her bleeding forehead 


with a cloth. ‘‘I worked hard in the 
mountings; but ’twas woman’s work, an’ 
made a home for all on us, an’ we could see 
some pleasure. But down here, you know 
well as I do that quick as I got a job, you 
stopped doin’ anything. An’ they ain’t 
hardly a man in this settlement that ain’t 
made triflin’ the same way. The women 

“Shut up!” cried Dosset fiercely. And 
Pap John realized that the woman, poor 
soul, was one of those who must ever 
destroy their own chances. 

After this outburst Dosset turned to 
Overholt with some embarrassment; it is 
not common for mountain men to abuse 
their women-folk in the presence of others. 
“I’m kinder upsot,’”’ he remarked, with a 
sort of half-sheepish, half-grudging depre- 
cation. ‘‘I hearn of a job o’ work at Hep- 
zibah ’at they want me on, but I’ve got to 
git this hyer chap weaned befo’ I leave, so 
Virgiliy can work stiddy in the mill—else 
they won’t be nothin’ for her to live on 
whilst I’m over thar at Hepzibah.” 

‘Let the woman wean her own babies, 
man,” suggested Pap John, rather a. 
“Hit ain’t sca’cely a man’s business. If 
you want that thar job—and I know in 
reason ye do—I’ll give ye a lift in my 
wagon after dinner, and lend ye money 
enough to start on at Hepzibah.” 

So it was settled. Pap John hurried 
back to his own side of the shanty, eager 
to feed his children and get off. Vadia 
and Martin Luther were at the table. 

‘*Hit looked so good, an’ hit smelled so 
Food: that we-all jest couldn’t wait,” the 
ittle boy explained. ‘‘They’s plenty fer 
you an’ Jane Ann, Pappy.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Quit the Strenuous Life 


Are you tired of working for others? Is the daily grind of office or 
factory beginning to ‘‘get on your nerves?’’ Perhaps the field is over- 
crowded; or there may be nochance for promotion. Why not go where you 
can make a good living at pleasant and profitable work, while laying the 
foundation for future independence? Go west—buy five or ten acres of 


Washington Fruit Land 


While your fruit trees are maturing a good income may be had from 
the sale of chickens, eggs, berries and melons. Take care of your trees 
five years and they will take care of you the rest of your life. Washington 
Bulletin, 77, tells how others have succeeded and describes many 
opportunities for men of moderate means. Mailed free on request. 


MAX BASS, General Immigration Agent Great Northern Railway 
220 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The typewriter of the past has no 
place in the modern office. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


ts the acknowledged standard of @ 
to-day. 


(ALL the Writing ALWAYS in Sight.) 

















The L. C. Smirx & Bros. Typewriter has become 
the standard through sheer force of superiority. 

The inexorable law of ** The survival of the fittest” 
is proved by the inability to supply the demand for 
this machine, even with a constantly increasing output. 

Greater efliciency, higher speed, and utmost de- 
pendability are responsible for the widespread recog- 
nition of the L. C. Smirnx & Bros. Typewriter as 
the model for modern writing machines. 

Send for free illustrated catalog. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 

















Ss 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia 





be 4 : OnaTypewriter 
What to plant eS Save $50 neering 


yl Slightly-used Typewriters —been operated just 
‘when to plant, how to plant—is all told in fad! enough to put them in perfect running order. 


Dreer’s Garden Book | <= Better than new —Shipped on approval for 


examination and test. Judge the quality 
for yourself. Remingtons, =e Lg 

Magnificent multicolor and duotone plates ; 224 Smith-Premiers, $25 to $75. Caligrai 
illustrated pages of everything worth growing in 
flowers and vegetables. All the worthy novelties 


$10 to $30. We rent all makes $3.00 per month and up. 
FREE Send quick while sale is on for free Bargain 
as well as the time-tested sorts. An unmatchable 
collection of hardy perennials. All the newer roses, 


Catalogue and save big money. Write today. 
cannas, dahlias, gladioli, etc. ore 
Crimson Giant Radish. The very ! 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO.,317 Baldwin Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL 
Mailed to any one mentioning 
best extra early radish; grows double | . 


this publication. The - Best ” Light = P 
the size of any other round variety 
Lene 




















match. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 








THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 9S 
5-25 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO 


47 = 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
without becoming pethy 
TYPEWRITERS wax: 


ing only 2 cents per week. Makes and 
Pkt, 10c; oz. 5c; % Ib. 40c. 
All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE a 





Folds in package. Carry 
hand. Safe anywhere. 
6 cents for catalogue. 


Folding Canvas Boat Oe 
North 8t., Kalamazoo, 


burns its own gas. Brighter than electric- 
t Half Manufacturers’ Prices 


ity or acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. 
No Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. 

allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Type cago 





Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with a 
writer Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chi: 
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Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof costing. © nay my soligveee 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
rs, —%. Blisters, etc. instantly re- 

ros 


ae hilblains, 
or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 
Acoating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
HANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
will relieve these injuries, will not wash 

off, andafterit is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
tilthe broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 
CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for “‘ NEW- 


” No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 


MEC 


trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator woukl be worthless anyway. 

Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New-Skin’’ 
Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like illustration), 25e. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 

AT THE DRU 


where in the United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mig. Co. econ Vom 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


ted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 


ISTS, or we will mail a package any- 

















Conservative Banking 


Be informed on this subject. Send 
today for our booklet “A’”’ giving 
facts of special interest to bank de- 
positors everywhere. 

If we can’t convince you that you 
can safely get 


4 Per Cent Interest 


and have your money available at all 
times, no harm done anyway. 


Capital Cleveland, Ohio Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 $2,500,000.00 


Cleveland 
Trust Company 


By Mail 


The 


(Savings Bank) 


69,000 Depositors 
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Automatic in action; perfect 
Incubator and supply 
Booklet “Care and Feeding of 


results, 
catalog free 


PACKAGE 


Price, 
mercerized, Silk cable, 
25¢ 50c 
all colors all colors 





THisisa 
GUARANTEE 
OF — IE 
SATISFACTION 

















Cannot slip or bind. Keepsthe socks tidy. 
Fresh, new, long-lived elastic. 
At leading furnishers, or direct. 


A. STEIN & CO., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 








75 
“This 230 Egg Incubator 


The Royal: y=: 


Chicks” 10c. 





Freight Paid 


50-cent poultry paper 1 year 10 cents, 


East of Rockies. 


surest hatcher. 





PREE TRIAL 


ROYAL INCUBATOR CO., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Iowa 








“Save-THe Horse’ SpavinCure. 





° Thorough 
Lameness 


° Express ‘paid. Tr 
es 


wi 


indpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Seales 


a 


$ 00a! ttle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
ior copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
, fainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures 8; 


jin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, plint, 
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SHORT STORIES — 1c to 5c a Word, Wesell 
Stories and book M88. on commission ; wecriti- 
cize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Story-Writing and Journalism taught 
by mail. Our free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Prof- 
it’’; tellshow. The NATIONAL PRESS ASSO- 


CIATION ,67The Baldwin, Indianapolis,Ind. © 
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THE MAN-EATER 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


touched the steel barrels, and something 
delicately poised clinked an unlucky note. 
The black-and-yellow-splashed head in the 
window jerked threateningly my way, and 
the one horrible eye searched the now 
silence for the something that moved and 
made a noise. 

With my own eyes I fought the red- 
streaked thing that was like a huge bead 
in the mottled head. The strain of this 
wasterrific. To hold that engine of destruc- 
tion, that blood-killer, with just my eyes, 
with just the subtle something of mind- 
fear, of will-power, caused my own brain 
to reel. I fell to childish tricks, little 
straws of sustainment; I found myself 
counting the bristles in the tiger’s lip. Up 
to sixteen I counted on one side; y even 
noticed that some were black and some 
were white. 

Then again the myna broke out with his 
chattering calls; my hand grasped the 
Express and drew it half from beneath the 
charpoy, where something caught in the 
belt of cartridges or the case. 

There was a sudden wild scurrying and 
yelps outside; the tiger drew his head back 
from the window, and there was dead 
silencefora minute. Then I could hear the 
spoof, oy spoof of his padded feet as he 
prowled up and down the cement floor of 
the veranda. 

I slipped quietly from the charpoy. I 
had the Express out; I jammed cartridges 
into its dude barrels; and just as I clicked 
it home in the breech the snarling face 
showed above the siil to startle into vocif- 
erous calls the myna: ‘‘Ho, Baboo Sen! 
Ho, Baboo Sen, chor, chor !” 

Now on of knees, elbow resting on the 
charpoy, I held the gleaming barrels of the 
Express, waiting for the turn of the head, 
the drop of it, for at that angle the sloping 
forehead would glance the bullets like pol- 
ished steel. 

I waited in vain. I was too low; and 
there was no heart shot, for the wall below 
the window cut off everything but just the 
head and part of the neck. I realized that 
I must stand up, and shoot down, to pene- 
trate that thick skull; and perhaps this 
would be a signal for the tiger to charge. 

Up, inch by inch, holding my rifle ready, 
fingers on both triggers; up, and, as I rose, 
the tiger bared his fangs, his rosetted ears 
flattened to his skull till his head looked 
like a cobra’s about to strike. He seemed 
drawing back, crouching for a spring. 

Now the head drooped a little—the wide 
forehead was a mark the size of my hand. 

I pulled both triggers. I had held the 
gun loosely to my shoulder, I think, for the 
recoil threw me to the floor. The explosion 
in the confined room had stunned my sense 
of hearing, but still the room was full of 
uproar. Something had crashed through 
the charpoy, and all was in darkness, for the 
lamp had been smashed. Above all the 
turmoil I could hear the myna: ‘‘ Ho, sahib! 
Baboo Sen! God save the Queen!” 

I sprang to my feet, not sure whether I 
was hurt or not, and bolted through the 
door to the veranda, where I stood against 
the wall listening to the turmoil that was 
within the room. 

A shaft of light broke from the square 
opening of the cook-house as the door was 
thrust open, and Lathu’s voice was calling 
something in Burmese. 

en I answered he came running to 
me with a lantern, followed by Baboo Sen. 

‘‘What is the noise of firearms?” Baboo 
Sen panted. 

By this the noise within had stilled, and 
I answered: ‘‘I have bagged the one-eyed 
tiger; he’s inside.” 

“‘Oh, sahib!”’ Baboo Sen exclaimed, ‘‘to 
make a tiger dead he must be killed many 
times. He will come to life and rage like 
devouring demon. Come, sahib, we will 
gothat side to my bungalow, and to-morrow 
we will make proper inspection. If the 
tiger is defunct, rigor mortis will be abso- 
lute, therefore not making charge.” 

By this I had the lantern, and, holding 
it high through the door, saw Master Stripes 
lying motionless in death across the débris 
of my wrecked charpoy and chair. 


lated as I pushed into the room. 

But the shattered skull of the old man- 
eater, just a pulpy mass, was evidence that 
the motor power, the little engine that 
| drove those terrific muscles, had been shut 
| off for all time. 
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“Be careful, sir,” Baboo Sen expostu- | 
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Better Than f 
Real Leather 


And Sold for 


One=-Third \eea= 


The Price 5 
UU CQVQQQQUC0CUC ASAD ATAU ACETATE 


This statement is the absolute truth as thousands of users have testified. You 
can’t tell the difference between Pantasote leather and real leather. Pantasote 
leather can be used for every purpose for which real leather is adapted. Pantasote 
is durable, bright, odorless, easily cleaned, does not crack, is fire- 

| roof, waterproof, and wears better than most leathers and only 
costs one-third as much. 


Have You a Chair that Needs Re-covering? 


We make it easy for all to test Pantasote by mailing postpaid, 
on receipt of remittance by Post Office money order or 
by regis:ered letter (we will not be responsible for 
money or stamps which may be lost in the mail), 
a sample Morocco embossed square 18 x 18 
inches, 25 cents ; 25 x 25 inches, 50 cents; 
27 x 27 inches, 70 cents; and 36x 36 
inches, $1.00. Just the thing for 

chair seat, cushion or 
footstool, 


A Full Line of 
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Leather 
Furniture 


is to be seen at 
our large showrooms 


26 West 34th St., New York 


Beware of Substitutions for 


The great demand for Pantasote 
Pantasote. has led to the substitution of 


IMU 


ANNAN 
SOOT 






















many inferior imitations, To protect you against 
fraud accept no furniture as covered with Pantasote 
= from your dealer or upholsterer unless it bears our trade- — 
S mark label shown below. Do not accept his “just as good" S 
Zz theory ; insist upon Pantasote. On piece goods, see that the word Ss 
Zz “ Pantasote”’ is embossed on selvedge edge. Pantasote was awarded S 
ZF the Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at St. Louis, S 
Send postal for beautiful book, “The Maa in the SS 
GZ, eS Stage Coach,"’ which contains an interesting story S 
bs and tells all about Pantasote leather. It is pro- 
YG fusely illustrated in ten colors, by leading artists SYS 
YAN . It gives particulars, prices, and includes sample SYS 
| qs = of the material, exact tints from which to SY 
1 ’ : select. It also includes cuts showing the SY This 
% I, ’ handsomest and most extensive line of SY Label on 
\ s | \ \ \ \. \. ' \ leather covered furniture, giving prices SY Genuine 














y ' ‘ "5 4 and «details of each piece. Just write 
\ \ \ | \ \ | us and it will be sent postpaid. ee et 
\ Address ai] communications to € 
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A Beautiful Effect in 


Pantasote Leather F: iti U/) \\\ Pantasot 
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Model 22 
Price, $1,250 





POWERFUL, convenient and economical two passenger 
touring car, a sensible compromise between a racing car 
and the ordinary runabout. 


In it are combined all the road qualities and comfort of the most 
powerful touring car with the economy and convenience of the 
runabout. 

It is equipped with the new Rambler unit power plant, the 
most efficient, accessible and serviceable ever designed. 


Our catalog describes it in full and is at your service. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New; York Agency, 38-40 West 62nd Street. 
Representatives in all leading Cities. 


Thomas B. Jefiery & Company 




















What Kind of Boy 
are You Raising? 


This idea of a boy,—a real, live, flesh and 
blood boy,— growing up with bean bag and 
cross tag for his only sports will not work out 
in practice, no matter how attractive in theory. 

A real boy is just like a real man—he must 
be on the move —he wants to feel that even 
while he is playing he is doing something worth 
while 

And if you want his play hours to be as 
full of real education as his work hours and 
his study hours, you will see that he has a 
Daisy Air Rifle, and knows how to use it. 

With a Daisy Air Rifle in his hands, you 
can feel safe about your boy. You know that 
he will be out in the open air enjoying every 
moment, and building sturdy muscles and 
sound nerve fibre. 

You know that he will be gaining a 
steady hand, a clear, quick eye, 
and the habit of thinking 
and acting quickly, 
which only a gun 
can give, 


can feel safe 
in the knowledge 
that he cannot get hurt 
with a “ Daisy,” nor can he 
hurt anyone else. 
The Daisy is a “real” gun that shoots bycom- 
pressed air instead of powder. It has just 
force enough to send a BB shot straight 
and true to the mark, but not hard 
enough to break the skin, or inflict 
serious injury. 

In shape and pattern it is like the 
automatic hunting rifle which “grown {| * 
ups"? use, Its appearance will bea 
source of pride to your boy. 

It shoots 1,000 times without reloading. 

It is absolutely autorhatic in action. 

Simply draw back the lever, aim 
and pull the trigger, and the shot 
will go straight to the mark, 

We just dare you toask your 
boy if he wants a “ Daisy.” 


1000-Shot Daisy automatic 
magazine riile $2.00 


Other Daisy Models 

$1.00 to $1.75 
Daisy Air Rifles are sold by hard- 
ware and sporting goods dealers 
everywhere, or delivered from 
factory anywhere in the United 
States on receipt of price. 
The“ Daisy’ book telling all 
about them free; write for it. 


DAISY MFG. CO. 
287 Union St. 
Plymouth, Mich. 
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LETTERS from 
Contented Shavers 


174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

“To any man with a wiry 

beard and a tender face | 
most heartily commend” | 


COLGATIES 
SHAVING! STICK! 


(Signed) 
C. D. Surette. 


Send 4cts. for 
Trial Stick in 
Nickeled box 


Colgate & Co., Dept. P 
55 John St., New York 

















We issue Certificates of Deposit 

running for 2 years and bearing 6 

per cent. interest ~an absolutely 

safe, ideal form of investment, 5 

per cent.on Savings Accounts sub- 

| ject to withdrawals at any time. 
Write today for booklet, 

THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 

1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











125 Egg Incubator $Q.00 


Freight 
Prepaid 


Hot water, copper tanks, 
double walls, double glass 
doors. Write for free catalog. 


Wisconsin lacubator Co., Box 66, Racine, Wis. 








A Wall-Street Man 


(Continued from Page 11) 
Again the work must be slighted. He must 
see how the market opened. That was the 
ens thing. He reached Thompson’s 
office a minute before ten, and stationed 
himself where he could watch the black- 
board. Evidently no large bank had failed. 
The list was strong—led by Great North 
and South preferred. That stock advanced 
steadily. At eleven o’clock it crossed 75; 
before noon it touched 76. Hopkins 
watched it, and was dazed. Of course, a 
man would be a fool to jump in and buy 
on top of such a spurt as that. There must 
be a reaction. e would wait until it 
broke a couple of points. That afternoon, 
when Big Gan was at 77, he solemnly swore 
to buy when it dipped back to 76. But it 
closed above 78. 

It was an reed evening. Lu had 
another of her confidential talks with him. 
It was partly on the subject of flats— 
which she and Jimmy, convoyed by Mrs. 
Forbes, had been quite extensively inves- 
tigating. By a most singular fatality, those 
that one liked were beyond one’s means. 
Not that she minded in the least its being 
a little flat, or in a poor people’s neighbor- 
hood. They were poor people, and she was 
glad of it. For wasn’t it finer if they began 
together at the bottom and together worked 
their way up? 

Hopkins patted her slim hand, and his 
soul was loaded with remorse. If he had 
bought Big Gan when Wallberger told him 
—only a thousand shares—he would now 
have a profit of seven thousand dollars for 
her; and he’d be so much on velvet that 
he could stand for the greater rise without 
risk. He felt as a he had taken the 
bread out of her mouth, robbed her in the 
—. swam away on a life-preserver and 
left her to sink. And the next morning, 
going to catch his car, he was utterly dis- 
concerted when he came upon young 
Forbes. The young man’s eager friendli- 
ness heaped coals of fire on his head. 
Plainly, if he were a.man and a father, he 
would act. 

What he did was to spend a dazed day 
watching Great North and South preferred 
climb to 84. He even accused it. This 
was taking a malicious advantage of him; 
ruthlessly pushing him to the wall. And 
that evening Lu told him about another 
flat. It was suitable, and a dear; only it 
was rather too expensive. However, they 
must take it or the chance would be gone. 
They could economize in other ways. 
Jimmy’s law practice would grow. ‘‘You’ll 
give him a boost, won’t you, daddy?” she 
coaxed, as though it were entirely a matter 
of Hopkins’ good-nature. 

He nodded. ‘‘I will,” he said, with reso- 
lution, and felt that he had cast the die. 

Possibly no one knows the precise emo- 
tions of a hero-martyr when he has irrev- 
ocably committed himself, and faces the 
stake. Possibly his recourse is to shut out 
thought and just drag himself bodily with 
both hands. The familiar street itself was 
a mere blank to Hopkins. He did not even 
put the bonds into his pocket, but clutched 
them firmly in both hands—ten of them. 
At the last crucial second he had decided 
to take only ten. A crossings policeman 
happened to notice the rma tog man and 
the bent. and looked after him with sus- 
picion, from general appearances, that he 
might have ‘‘swiped” them somewhere and 
be ienbentag sr in fear of a hue-and-cry. 
Hopkins found the office and the broker, 
and he heard somebody saying, ‘‘I want to 
buy a thousand shares of Great North and 
South preferred, Mr. Thompson—a thou- 
sand shares. I see it’s had a break. What 
is it now?” 

The broker shouted the inquiry, and a 
voice outside called back, ‘‘ Eighty-one and 
three-quarters.” 

“T’ve got these bonds—ten,”’ Hopkins 
heard that somebody say. ‘‘Buy me a 
thousand Big Gan at 80. I think it will 
break to 80.” Hopkins laid down the 
bonds and wiped his brow. 

He did not look at a quotation again for 
two hours. He did not dare. He excru- 
ciatingly imagined Great North and South 
preferred at 75—at 70, and his bonds gone! 

On the ferryboat he unfolded the evening 

aper and turned to the Wall Street page. 
Bir Gan closed at 81. The lowest was 803. 
So it had not touched 80, and his order was 
not executed. He began reading the re- 
view of the market, and his heart turned 
sick. Big operators were selling, it said; 
the list was going lower. Money was going 
to be tight. The next day Great No 
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Economy in Building Construction 





When you build — whether it bea 


Sackett Plaster Boards come in sheets or slabs 
32x 36 inches ready to be nailed direct to the 
studding, furring or beams, presenting a smooth 
continuous surface to which is applied the 
finishing plaster to complete the wall, as 
shown above. The saving in labor makes 
the improvement not only superior to, but less 
costly than the antiquated lath and plaster 
construction. 

Sackett Plaster Boards are not an experiment. 
Their value has been proved in sixteen years 
of use where the supply has never yet caught 
up with the demand. They are used in the 
greatest hotels in the country, in theatres, 


United States Gypsum Co., 
Chicago, Cleveland, Minneapolis 








use Sackett Plaster Boards instead of lath. You will save time in con- 
struction, your walls will be more fire-proof, the plaster will not fall, 
there will be little or no warp to the trim and the cost will be decreased. 


small cottage or the largest hotel — 


apartment houses, churches and residences, 

Sackett Plaster Board is an efficient and eco- 
nomical fire-proofing between floors and for 
protecting exposed wooden surfaces. It is also 
used extensively instead of lumber as outside 
sheathing under weather boards. 

Carried in stock by up-to-date building 
material dealers everywhere. 

Illustrated Booklet regarding this construc- 
tion, showing buildings all over the country 
where it has been used successfully and 
economically, with Samples, mailed free on 
request to any of the following General Dis- 





Sackett Plaster Board Company, 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 


tributers: 


Grand Rapids Plaster Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















MASPERO’S 


Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the purest olive oil 
imported into this country and is guaranteed to 
be the first dripping before pressing from the 
finest selected sound ripe olives. For forty years 
C. Maspero has been a recognized food expert 
and his name has stood for absolute purity and 
unexcelled quality in food products. 


Pure Olive Oil 


is nature’s food and a necessity — not a luxury. 
Maspero’s Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is made 
in Lucca, from olives grown in Lucca, the finest 
flavored olives in the world, and has that rich, 
delicate nutty favor which it is impossible tosecure 
in oils made in any other locality. It made 
and packed under the most cleanly and hygienic 
conditions, conforms in every way to the Pure 
Food Laws and is tested at the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and by the Italian Government. 

CANS—1 gal. $3, % gal. $1.60, 4% gal. 85c., pt. 50c. 
BOTTLES —Case of1 doz. $7, case of 2doz. 4bot- 
tles $7.50, case of 2 doz. % bottles $5. Per bottle 
65c., 35c. and 25c. Delivered free New York City. 


SAMPLE FREE. If your provisioner does 
not have it, send his name and address and 
I will send you a sample bottle free. 


C. MASPERO, IMPORTER 
Dept. 8, 333 Greenwich 8t., New York 
(Pure Food Specialist and Gov. Expert.) 

















We Supply the U.S. 
Government, 


Prices Cut in Half 


% to introduce. Our large 
new 80-page Band in- 
strument text-book B. 
Sent Free. Write to-day. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











W heel Chairs A Wheel Chair is often 


an invalid’s greatest 
& comfort. We make75 different styles of these 
MA easy, self-propelling and Invalid’s Rolling 
eA. Chairs. Ship direct from factory to you 
; at WHOLESALE PRICES. Freight 

prepaid and sold on 

P THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Liberal Discount to all sending for 
FREE Catalogue NOW, 
GORDON MPG. CO, 














5) Ce 505 Madison Ave., Toledo, 0. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire, built to order. The finest at lowest prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 
Write our factory. 301 S. Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Water Supply fm, 


for Country Houses Solved. 
















































































No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. Any 

ressure up to 60 lbs. The Ideal 
Fire Protection. Send for illustra- 
ted Catalogue “L.” Let our Engi- 
neers figure out your needs. 

LUNT MOSS COMPANY 

43 South Market Street Boston 


PATENTS that PROTECT==> 


Our booksfor Inventors mailed onreceiptof 6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 






























in Nature’s own way. 





Bailey’s Rubber Complexion | !'s Flat-Ended Teeth 
Brushes 94 Massage Rollers 


Make, Keep and Restore Beauty 


Millions in daily 


with circular biting edges that remove 
dust caps, cleanse the skin in the bath, 
open the pores, and give new life to the 
whole body. Bailey's Rubber Brushes 
are all made this way. Mailed for price. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush .$ .50 
Bailey’s Rubber Roller. . . -50 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush. . | .75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . 25 
Bailey’s Skin Food (largejar) .. - 

If you have beauty to make or 

eauty to keep, r 
Wrinkles that are shallow or wrin- 
kles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that 


S spare, 
Bailey’s Massage Roller has made 
thousands fair. 
Cata. of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 


use through- 
out the 











22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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President 
Suspenders 


for the boy, 
whose father 
knows how 
moe they are. 
en like Presi- 
dents because 
they’re easier 
& stronger 
than others. 
Presidents are best for active & grow- 
ing boys & young men. Raise one 
shoulder, bend or lift, the back slides— 
no strain on waistband or buttons. 
Think a bit & free your boy’s shoul- 
ders. Make him comfortable & he’ll 
be good natured. 
Presidents mean economy — they last as long as 
4 pairs of cheap suspenders. 


Special size for youths & boys. Light, Medium 
& Heavy weight for men. Extra long for big men. 


Most stores have Men's Presidents, not all have 

them for boys. If your stores have none buy of us 

by mail. If unsatisfactory return for your money. 

THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 











Cuts, Files, 
Cleans 


the nails quicker and 
better than knife or 
scissors. A pocket 
manicure set 

that is neat, 

unique, com- 

pact, com- 


NAIL CLIPPER 

only two inches in length, 

Small but mighty. Works equally 
welloneitherhand. Alwaysready 

for use. Made of the best tool steel, 

will last and keep sharp for years. Price 

SS centeof yourdeslevorby mall —peetpabd. 


J ue H.C. Cook Co,, 25 Main St, Ansonia, Conn, 


Make a Motor Boat of 
any Boatin5 Minutes 


Here's alittle, 2h. p. marine motor 

il (40 Ibs. complete) that you 

can attach to the stern post of 

your boat in 5 minutes with- 

out any tools. Drives an 18-ft. 

row boat 7 miles per hour 

(runs 8 hours on one gallon 

asoline). Can be detached from 

t just as quickly and stored in 

box in which it is carried. Sim- 

plest motor made — does not get out 

ms of order. Money-back guarantee. 
Write for catalog with full description and price. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
Positions "’"— no “ ruled lines "—no “ shading”— no “ word- 
signs ”"—no “ cold notes.” Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 

















. 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 

No other machine can do it success- 
fully for lack of original patents owned 
~ by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
‘= No belt or switch necessary. No 
W batteries whatever, for make and 
7 break or jump-spark. Water and 

= dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton,Ind., U.S.A. 


Running Water in House or Barn. 
¥f there’s a Stream or spring near, plenty of water 
me had by installing a NIAGARA HY- 

ULIC RAM. Write for illustrated cat- 
alogue N and guaranteed estimate. 
pitiagara Hydraulic Engine Company 
40 Nassau St., New York. Factory : Chester, Pa. 


—_—_—_— 








To prove the 
E are healthy and vigorous we’ ll 
give Four Trees 3 yrs. old to prop- 
owners. Mailingexpense5c. A 
Postal will bring them and our catalog 
with 64 colored plates. Write today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., 
Box 733, Osage, Iowa. 
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and South preferred neither declined to 80 
nor substantially advanced. 

Then Hopkins hung feverishly upon the 
quotations. Big Gan wouldn’t go to 80, 
and it wouldn’t advance. The market hesi- 
tated. And he just couldn’t do anything. 
The colossal exertion of bringing himse 
up to the point of giving that order seemed 
to have hopelessly sprung the mainspring 
of his will. 

On the evening of the third day, with 
a wrench that seemed to tear away some 
of his mental machinery, he brought him- 
self up to the old walnut desk. There he 
ed a fair letter to the broker, directin 
to cancel the order to buy one thousan 
shares of Great North and South preferred 
at 80, adding that he would come into the 
office in a day or two and get the bonds. 
To put it in an envelope, stamp and direct 
it and drop it in the letter-box—who could 
prevent his doing that? 

He read the letter over carefully, and 
blotted it. Then he remembered his re- 
morse at letting ten dollars a share profit 
get away from him. Wallberger said it 
would go to par. Buying at 82, say, and 
selling at 97, he would have fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for Lu. He took up the letter 
to tear it, and then, without premeditation, 
wrote another directing the broker to buy 
the thousand shares of Big Gan at the open- 
ing, no matter what the market might be. 
This also he read through carefully, and 
stared helplessly down at both missives. 

‘Working on your book, daddy?” It 
was Lucile who spoke, and her affectionate 
hand rested on his shoulder. 

‘‘Oh, no—h’m—just some memoranda.” 
He hastily covered the written sheets with 
a blotter. 

She moved a chair beside him. 

**Do you know, father, of late I’ve often 
wondered about your book? Will you let 
me read it some time—what’s written?” 
She seemed graver than the subject war- 
ranted. 

‘*‘Why— it’s sort of fragmentary, as you 
might say—just a chapter here and there,” 
he replied. 

“T know. But—I’ve wondered what 
you were going to say about it.”” Her blue 
eyes regarded him with a fond anxiety. 
“‘It seems to me so fine an opportunity. 
father—with your experience of it all—an 
your character. It’s true, isn’t it, that 
nearly all the so-called business is just 
speculation ?” 

‘‘Why, yes—most all,” he admitted. 

‘And that’s simply gambling, isn’t it?” 

**Well—of course—it’s taking chances— 
taking risks,’’ he said. ; 

‘“‘And trying to get money that you 
haven’t earned; that you have given no 
return for; trying to make others lose that 
you may win. That’s wicked, isn’t it?” 

‘*It’s—well, I suppose = might not call 

it exactly moral,’”’ said Hopkins in confu- 
sion. 
“Worse than ‘not exactly moral,’ 
father,” she replied gravely. ‘‘I’ve thought 
about this a great deal of late. You see— 
it has come > between Jimmy and me 
sometimes. He feels very aay mew 
it.” She hesitated just an instant ; dropped 
her hand on his knee; leaning toward him 
with a little, quailing doubt and a big 
yearning. ‘‘Daddy, you don’t speculate, 
do you?” 

“T haven’t made a trade in stocks in 
twenty-five years,” said Hopkins, so 
promptly that it quite startled him. 

She smiled happily, even laughed a little, 
and swiftly kissed him. ‘‘I knew it!” she 
declared triumphantly. ‘It doesn’t cor- 
rupt all men! I knew it!” She drew the 
tip of her slim finger affectionately down 
his nose, and shook her head at him, smil- 
ing. ‘Don’t you ever do it, daddy!” 

‘ “‘T never will,’ said Frederick Hopkins 


tmly. 

A little later he glanced hastily over his 
shoulder to make sure that she had moved 
away. Then he rapidly folded and directed 
one of the two letters to the broker. The 
other he rumpled up and thrust into the 
waste-paper drawer. Wetting a stamp, 
he affixed it to the envelope with so smart 
a blow of his fist that the old desk jumped. 

But that was not all. He drew up a pad 
of copy-paper, in a fine flush of authorship, 
and wrote ‘‘ Preface” across the top of it in 
a large hand. 

“After fifty years’ experience of Wall 
Street, that hotbed of speculation,” he 
wrote, ‘‘I wish to begin this book with a 
warning to all young men ——” 

He crossed out “young,” and bit the 
end of the pencil, considering just how he 
should word it. 


Greatest Revolver 
Value for the Money 











ont 7 - H & AUTOMATIC DOUBLE 
Models ACTION REVOLVER 
IN QUALITY AND FINISH superior to any other make revolver sold at 
the same price. In EFFICIENCY, for home or pocket use, equals any 
high priced revolver, WORKS VERY SMOOTHLY-— shells automatically 
=. ABSOLUTE SAFETY —cylinder can be locked by turning it so 
at hammer point comes between cartridges. You might then break the 
hammer by hitting it with a sledge, but you could not discharge the revolver. 
Pull the trigger, that’s the only way to fire it. 
SPECIFICATIONS: 32 caliber, 6 shot, or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3% inch barrel, finest nickel finish, $5.50 
The celebrated H & R Hammerless Revolver, $6.50. 
The New H & R Revolver Grip, shown herewith, can be attached to H & R 
Revolvers, giving a pocket weapon the grip of an army model. Price, $1.00. 
Sold by all dealers in first class firearms. If they haven't the H & R, take 
no other. We will ship prepaid on receipt of price. Write for Catalog. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 229 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of the celebrated H & R Single Guns 




















PALL Detroit 


|The Dayton Protection 
| System Absolutely Protects 
Person and Property. 


The Dayton Protection System, installed in your 
bed room at the merely nominal cost of $12.00, not 
only notifies you when a burglar tries to enter 
your house, but by means of locking equip- 
ments positively keeps the burglar out. Write 
today for our booklet, “An Invincible Watch- 
Dog,” which explains this remarkable system. 


Dayton Protection System Co., Dept.L 
443 to 447 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Engine 


Starts without cranking; no 

cams, valves, springs or 

sprockets. Only 3 moving 
. All 


3-5-7-10 H. P. 
Proportionate 
prices. Cyl- 
inders and 
rings ’ pistons 
ground. 


sizes ready 
to ship. 
SEND FOR 


CATALOG 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Sweeping Reduction on Slightly Rubbed Sets 


Bound Books at Sheet Prices 


Special Price Reduction and 
Easy Conditions of Payments 
HE BooK Lovers’ SHAKESPEARE 
represents the perfection of crit- 

ical scholarship and artistic beauty. 


The tremendous Spring selling of the BooKLovERs’ 
SHAKESPEARE has left us with a number of sets on 
hand, an occasional volume of which is slightly 
marred from handling or a little discolored from 
exposure in the store window. So absurdly trivial 
are these defects that only the eye of an expert 
could detect them. They look precisely as a 
perfectly fresh set would look after it had been 
a few weeks upon your shelves. The rigid 
system and high standard of inspection of 
our establishment, however, make it ii- 
possible to send them out as perfectly 
new sets. Rather than rebind them, 
we frankly state the facts and offer 
them at just the cost of the un- 
bound sheets. 

The BookLovers’ Edition of the great 
Master is the finest in the world. There are 
49 dainty volumes of singular beauty (a 
play to a volume)—5x7 ‘inches in size, 
making a total of 7,000 pages. There are 
40 colored plates and 400 reproductions 
of rare old w cuts. Each of the first 
an Ope = ae oe play, Sogether 
with critical notes by eminent schol- Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. gap. 
ars, an analysis of the various char- Israel Gollancz, —— critical es- 4, 6,07 


acters, a careful résumé of each act says by Bagehot, Leslie Stephen 

and scene separately, and an ex- and other noted Shakespearean 
Cooper Co. 
New York 





$1.00 se- 
cures the 
entire set 











Complete and 
® 
Unabridged 
The Booklovers’ Shake- 
speare has always been 
the choice of discrimina- 
ting people. 
Topical Index, in which you 
can find any desired passage in 
the play and poems. 
Critical Comments, which ex. 
plain the plays and characters, 
They are selected from the writ- 
ings of eminent Shakespearean 
scholars. 
Glossaries. 
each volume. 
Two Sets of Notes, One set for 
the general reader and a supple- 
mentary set for the student. 
Arguments, These give a con- 
cise story of each play in readable 
and interesting prose. 
Study Methods, which furnish 
to the serious reader the equiva- 
lent of a college course of Shake- 
spearean study. 


A separate one in 


tended series of questions for achatess end cxtice. 
study topics, crowned by a Top- . - 
ical Index, grouping together Sent Free for Examination = 


every phrase, custom or char- 
7 P J We will send while they last a complete 


set of this magnificent work to any address Sy Please send on 


approval, prepaid, 
set of 4 
Shakespeare in half- 
leather binding at 
your special price of 

$23.00. If the set is satis- 

factory, I will pay $1.00 

within five days after re- 

ceipt of books and $2.00 a 
month thereafter for 11 
months. If it is not satis- 
factory, I am to notify you 
without delay and hold the set 
Subject to your order. Title to 
the books to remain in Siegel 
Cooper Co. until fully paid for. 





in the United States express prepaid, abso- 
lutely FREE for five days’ examination. 
This does not involve one cent of cost or 
one particle of obligation. If you wish to 
retain the books you can then send us $1.00 
and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per 
month. If not, return the books to us at 
our expense. No money need accompany 
the coupon. 


Send No Money Now 
Simply write your name and address on 
the accompanying coupon, mail it to us 
and we will send you the set at once. 
The regular price of the Booklovers’ sold 
through agents is $42.00. To close out these 
half leather sets we cut the price unspar- 
ingly to $23. You have immediate pos- 
session of the set and pay $1.00 only and 
the balance a little each month. 


Siegel Cooper Co., New York 


YOU CAN NEVER 
DUPLICATE THIS 
OPPORTUNITY 
SEND COUPON 
TODAY 


Name 





Address___ 

















THE MARK THAT IDENTIFIES 
THE 
DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


Cours 





Hold a sheet of 
COUPON BOND paper 
to the light — 


look for the water-mark “@OUPOWN 
BCOND’’—this water-mark is a guar- 
antee of the highest class in writing paper 
manufacture, and an assurance of unap- 
proachable quality, finish, durability 
and appearance. 

Clothe your messages to your corre- 
spondents in the best that the printer or 
stationer can give you. 

Print your price lists, letters, checks 
and envelopes on COUPON BOND. 
A message on COUPON BOND—like 
a well-dressed, forceful salesman—is 
always sure of a hearing. 

COUPON BOND is the highest type 
of Bond Paper. The material employed 
in the method of manufacture, and our 
knowledge of puper making insure a 
business paper of unrivaled quality and 
appearance. 

Look for the water-mark COUPON 
@OND on the paper you are purchas ng 
If it is not there it is not the de luxe busi- 


ness paper. It pays to get the best. 








Write us on your business letter head — 
or send 10c. stamps — for complete sam- 
ple line of ‘‘ GQUPOM BOND ’’— white 
and in colors—and the name of a local 
printer or stationer who can supply it. 











The AmericanWriting Paper Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Business Paper 
in America 


Holyoke, Mass. 











Every Man with a Face 


wants to shave as comfortably as possible. 
But how can he if he uses a shaving brush 
that sheds bristles over his face—the main 
cause of irritation and soreness? Now, the 


“Rubberset” 


TRADE MARK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


won’t shed its bristles. That’s guaranteed. 
And why? Because the bristles are set in 
Hard Rubber — known to be the strongest 
brush setting ever invented. Such a brush 
will save your skin, time and temper, Get 
Brush- wise! 
PRICE 25c UP 
At all leading drug, hardware and department 
stores, or sent postpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Send for booklet. 


RUBBERSET BRUSH CO., 65 Ferry St., Newark,N.J. 
HES 














$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If youhaveeven averageability, ICan Teach 
You DRAWING. I have been successful 
myself as an artist,and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators whose names are well-knownto-day. 


A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 


Write for my illustrated book, ‘A New Door to 
Success,"”’ which gives full particulars of my 
course. Write now. 





| GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 
=" Suite 707, Flatiron Bidg. New York City 

















JACK SPURLOCK— 
PRODIGAL 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


from Jim Carson, after paying for the di- 
rect command campaign—that last thou- 
sand of poor Aunt Julia’s legacy—was 
down to two hundred. 

Something must be done, and I couldn’t 
do the governor. Carver, that solemn prig 
who attends to his legal matters, had been 
bothering me for a week with an absurd 
proposal that I go West to your ranch, be 
a good Indian, and promise not to leave 
the reservation without the permission of 
the Great Father. Of course, that was 
absurd, and I told him so, but he kept com- 
ing back to press the matter. e last 
time, I spoke to him so hastily that I really 
managed to offend him, which is quite a 
feat, if he thinks you have money or ever 
may have, and he hasn’t been back since. 
I don’t imagine that his report helped me 
any with the governor, but that doesn’t 
matter. I’d decided to play the game for 
a while without depending on an ace up 
my sleeve. 

I started right in to be wise as a serpent 
with what money I had left, and as usual, 
when I try the serpent act, I Sp stung. 
I marched down to the office and paid two 
weeks in advance on my room—one hun- 
dred and forty dollars. It’s a wonder I 
didn’t change to the suite with the ten- 
thousand-dollar bed. Then I crossed 
Anita off my visiting-list, and started in 
to look for work. 

I began by being — to accept a posi- 
tion, and wound up, inside a fortnight, by 
begging for a job. Honest, unkie, until I 
tried to make strangers give up real money 
for my services I never dreamed how ut- 
terly indifferent people could be to the 
chance of securing them. Some men 
wouldn’t listen to me after I told them 
that I was a Harvard man, and others 
wouldn’t pay any attention till I did, but 
both kin pee from my grasp as soon 
as I explained what my ee hments 
really were. I was made to feel that I 
was no good by every employer in New 
York, from Pierpont Morgan to Bim the 
button-man, and the only difference was 
that some were more polite about it than 
others. They gave me all the reasons then 
existing for not hiring men, and to fit my 
special case they went on and invented new 
ones. 

If I said that I was Con Spurlock’s son, 
that queered me on the go-off, for why 
should the ro rince be looking for any 
old job? And i f didn’t say that I was 
Con Spurlock’s son, that queered me, too, 
for I couldn’t give references. One way I 
was threatened with arrest as an impostor, 
and the other I was run off the premises 
as a suspicious character. 

All this time I was economizing, but not 
fast enough, it seems. I kept cutting my 
orders till I got down to an entrée for din- 
ner, but by ten o’clock that night I was so 
blamed hungry that it cost me five-sixty 
to ward off a fainting spell. Then, flowers 
are expensive in February, and, while I 
stuck to my determination not to see Anita, 
I really couldn’t bring myself to cut off her 
violets. 

At the end of the week, when my money 
was all gone, I wore a path to a cozy little 
hock-shop in Sixth Avenue, and wrung the 
reluctant coin to keep me poing from a 
turnip-hearted Hebrew, until I was down 
to a business suit, my evening clothes and 
the necessary linen. Of course, I could 
have signed checks at the hotel for a few 
weeks, but, when they’d finally found out 
that I couldn’t pay, the bill would have 


been sent to the governor. OrI could have 
borrowed—till my friends found out that 
It’s a curious 
thing, unkie, but a fellow who’s been a 
liberal spender finds it awfully hard to bor- 
_ suppose his 


I really needed money. 


row when he goes broke. 
friends are afraid he’ll waste it. 
There was only one man—Jim Carson— 


that I could go to without it’s all working 
back to father, and I was saving him for 


the last ditch. Yours, JACK. 


Editor’s Note—The next installment of Jack 


Spurlock — Prodigal, will appear in a fortnight. 
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OLDSMOBILE 


April 6, 1997 


On the Daytona Run — where the ** Mud Lark ’’ won its name. 


Practical Tests—the most exacting and practical that can be devised— 
all prove the Perfect Roadability of the Oldsmobile —¢he car that does things, 
The Glidden Tour, the 505-Mile Non-Stop run, the New York-Poughkeepsie 


High-Speed-Lever-Sealed-in run, and 


a score of other similar exploits, have 


all served to link evidence with evidence, making the chain complete and but 
one verdict possible—the Best Thing on Wheels. 

AND NOW the recent New York-Daytona Beach trip has added more strength 
to every link — Motor Endurance — for speed or for continued strain over trying 
roads— Perfect Control, dependable on strange, difficult roads or crowded city 
streets—Brake Reliability, to meet any emergency—Hill-Climbing Ability, 
equal to any demand—All parts perfectly balanced— Easy riding—Every 
quality essential in touring—In short, Perfect Roadability. 

On December 23d R. R. Owen, and party of three, left New York City on a “ pathfinding”’ trip to 


Ormond-Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Their machine was an Oldsmobile ‘‘A” 35-40 H. P. Touring Car 


of stock design, and in addition to four passengers it carried over 600 pounds of baggage. 
The story in detail can be obtained upon request — it’s too long to be told here—the story of how 


the ‘¢ Mud Lark’’ made good. 


The Oldsmobile Model ‘¢ A” Touring Car for 1907 has 35-40 H. P., four-cylinder motor. 


specifications on request. Price, $2,750. 


Complete 


If you are an Oldsmobile owner send us your name, address, number of model and date of purchase 
and we will send you regularly the Oldsmobile News Letter, a weekly publication devoted to the 


interests of Oldsmobile enthusiasts. 


Write for our special ‘‘ Motor Talk” offer and sample copy. 


We can make immediate delivery on 1907 cars. 


Member Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 


On exhibition at all agencies. AppreEss Dept. §, 





Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Trade Supplied from Canadian Factory, Packard Electric Co., Ltd., St. Catherines, Ont. 








possible unless you have money. 
To have money you must save. We 
pay 6% interest compounded semi- 
annually on savings. Our book- 
let A “ Banking By Mail” tells. 
~ Write for it. Co. 
juitable . 
waa > 


















on coast. Ideal 
rium” forhealth seekers. Situated eighty miles south of 
a A safe, satisfactory and profitable form 


Climate the 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
homes. Invest- 
San Francisco, on Bay of Monterey. Send 2c. stamp to 
i of investment. Interest payable monthly, ; 
! 
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CALI ORNIA ments for Cap- 
BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET C 
—, or semi-annually as desired. 


nest bathing 
italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. “ Natural Sanita- 
(6% CERTIFICATES DEPOSI 
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end for booklet “ C.” 









Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 











Calling Cards as Gifts 


are inexpensive, yet contain every element of 
refined taste and are always appreciated. Send 
$1, with name (one line only) for 50 finest grade 
calling cards, hand engraved from plate in script, 
and neatly packed in dainty box. Or let us sub 
mit sample, with other styles. 


HOSKINS 











PEOVER emees, || i gos cnentmut Street, Philadelphia 
The Jack that Duff Builds 





REGISTERED 


TRADE MARK 


but it is likely to cost a hun- 
dred times that in damages 
to your car. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write direct to us. Cat- 
alogue free on request. 


The Duff Manufacturing Company 


Exclusive makers of 


“BARRETT” JACKS 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 
26 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Paris Antwerp 
London Montreal 
Pittsburg 













BARRETT JACKS 


The only Jacks which will not interfere 
with the body of the car. 
The buying of an Automobile Jack not bearing the name 
" ”” is really a confession of professional innocence. 
See that the name “BARRETT Jack”’ is cas¢ on the socket. 
You may save fifty cents or a dollar on an inferior jack, 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 1906 


Illustration 
willsome- 
timestell 
advertising 
untruths 
even when 
cold type 
fails to. Copyright 1906 Ed. V. Price & Co., Chicago 


Beautifully pictured fashion plates are the 
strong advertising arguments used by makers 
of “from -shelf -to-wearer” clothing. In con- 
sidering them always remember that the pictures 
were made to order by clever artists, but the 
arments portrayed were not made to order; 
nor did clothing ‘‘artists’’ have a hand in 
the building. 


Clothes made by us for you embody YOUR 
OWN IDEAS as well as ours, because you 
order them made FOR you and over your 
form. ‘ 

They will fit better, and if they do fit better, 
they’ll last longer, and after all’s said and 
done you pay no more than you would for 
the ready-to-wear kind, and you do get more 
for your money. 

Call on our representative in your town and 
have him show you samples of fabrics Nos. 
3220, 3262, 3280, 3297. 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 
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STALL’S BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every per- 
son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
and Mrs.Emma F.A. Drake,M.D. 
What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know. 


Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 
In Other Languages hese books are being 
translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
in Europe. Now Ready: In Swedish, Young Boy, 
Young Husbard, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 
1.25 each, post free. In Duteh, Young Man, Bipwe 
Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 
leach, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 


i ishi 1044 Land Title Bldg. 
Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















We invest the savings of thousands of 
prudent men and women where every 
dollar every day earns for them 


5% a Year 


An investment, not a speculation. Absolute 
Security, no delays and your money in your own 
control available when needed. 
‘ R, Open an account at any time, 
earnings begin at once and paid 
for each day. Probably we can 
refer you to some of our patrons 

( Qf in your locality. 

Full particulars on request. 


\ inet Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42nd St. 
New York 








Assets $1,750,000 




















os heh en 


Free Bicycle catalog 

showing all models at lowest prices. 

a bicycle or a pair of 

DO NOT BUY tires until you learn 

our gee new offers. Weship onap- 

Oval without a cent it, prepay 

it, allow 10 Days Free Prial— 

All our new and wonderful propositions with 

catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 

WE WILL CE you that we 

sell a better bicycle for less money than any 

other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 

you want to Make Money or a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 

= 68, built-up-wheels and all 

























Sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write us a 
MEA and learn everything. Write it now. 
YCLE T-55 Chicago, Ill. 


—_—_—_—o - _ 
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%) Business Helps 
a2 
Every day in 
the year every business 
house and every home requires 
something made by Dennison. Per- 
haps it’s only a Tag, or it may be Paper 
Boxes, Sealing Wax, Pin Price Tickets, 
Perforated Gum Consecutive Numbers or 
Alphabets, Gummed Labels, Gummed Felt 
Pads, Ticket Pins, Card Holders, Baggage Checks, 
Bill Straps, Coin Wrappers, Coin Cards, Handy 
Boxes, Crepe Paper, Glue, Paste or Mucilage. There 
are hundreds of such business and home helps listed in 


re Dew nisond F= 


Dictionary 


—a book designed to facilitate business and to save time 
and labor. It is self-indexing to help you find anything in 
an instant. We want every business man, every banker, 
every professional man, every manufacturer, to have 
Dennison’s Dictionary. We will send a complimentary 
copy if you will write for it on your own letterhead. 
Address Dept. ‘‘17’’ at our nearest store. 


Denmisond 


Patent Pin Tubes of Glue, Paste and Mucilage 
Pull out the Pin and Apply 
That’s all there is to it—no fuss, no sticky fingers. It’s the 
only perfect way to keep adhesives sweet and clean. The Patent 
Pin Tube makes the difference. Ask your dealer. 
Sample tube sent anywhere on receipt of two cents in stamps 
to cover postage. 


Dernison Manufadming Sompany 


26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 N. 4th St. 
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By C. F. KING, Jr. 


A Diary covering a six weeks’ tour of Europe, written 
in an easy, bright, entertaining style by a 17-Year- 
Old Schoolboy on his first visit to the Old World. 


The Boston “Globe” and other Metropolitan Newspapers declare 
that as a Book of Travel it is a true revelation. 


Not a Dull Moment in the Book 


Life on board English, Italian and Russian steamships and on 

“uropean trains » sm ee in a gleeful, boyish manner. All 

the points of interest and the sights of Europe may be seen 
and enjoyed by a reading of this unique book. 


Nothing Like It Ever Printed Before 


London, Paris, Luzerne, The Alps, Athens and Constantinople take on a 
n 


new charm in this young author's easy, boylike, spicy style. 
“*A Boy's Vacation Abroad ”’ is a book that will be enjoyed alike by old and young. 
Illustrated with 68 Splendid Pictures Reproduced 
from Snapshots Made by the Author 
This book is printed upon Irish linen bond paper, deckle-edge, bound 
in red silk with gold mountings and topped with gold. 

















On sale at all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.50. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
‘ga. Good Wages Are Paid 
To Telegraph Operators 
Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to us 
for operators, and furnish passes. We teach 


Telegraphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write today 
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for our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 


Ornamental Fence (heaper, than wood — for By Railroad wire in school. 


lawns, churches and ceme- " 
teries—also heavy steel picket fence —sold direct to consumer. Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wis. 


Catalogue Free. WARD FENCE CO., Box 90, Marion, Ind. 








EUROPE —30 Tours—$270 up 


NORTH CAPE, ROUND WORLD, JAPAN, Etc. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. City. me Folding Canvas Boat 
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Fiorsheim 


— LOOK FOR NAME IN ee ae 






Blucher 
Oxford 
**Cheral’’ 
Patent Colt— 
Non-Slipping 
Heels 





The well-dressed foot— 
The distinguished foot— 
The comfortable foot— 


Always and everywhere, is the 
Florsheim-Clad Foot. No doubt 
about its correctness, No fear 
for its comfort. In any company, 
on any occasion, in any weather, 
on any foot, the Florsheim is the 
right shoe in the right place. 





Style Book shows “a fit for every foot." Send 
for it.. Most styles sell for $5.00 and $6.00 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

















Write Me 
« A Postal 


fora Price 








Say — Quote me prices on your Split 
Hickory Vehicles. ‘That’s all you need 
to do. I will send you free my big 1907 
Split Hickory Vehicle Book, Itis big 
ger and better this year than ever 
before, and contains photographs o 
over 125 Split Hickory Vehicles 
also photographs of a full line high 
grade Harness. I will quote you 
direct prices from: my factory which 


will save you from 30% to 50% on 
High-Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You On 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Split Hickory Vehicles are guaranteed for two years. 
This is my 1907 Split Hickory Rubber Tired Runabout. 
Hlas more exclusive features than any other Runabout 
on the market -40% more. I run one entire factory for 
the exclusive manufacture of this special buggy. All 
Split Hickory Vehicles are made to order, giving you 
choice of finish and other options. m Vritemea 
postal today. NOW, while = 
you think about it. 
Address me personally 


H.C. Phelps, 
Pres. The Ohio 
Carriage 
Mfg. Co. 

Station 108, = } 
Cincinnati, Ohio " os 
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Mechanic- ” 
ally perfect 66 EXER =-KETCH I RON 
| 
gu (Patented) AUTO 
Adjustable in size to fit any boy 
or girl as they grow from 3 years 


to 15 years. * Geared” for fast- 
est speed, but runs easier 

Stronger (“it’s iron") but 
lighter weight. Rider has ab 
solute control riding forward 
or backward, coasting or climb- 
inga hill. “ Can't upset.” No 
dead center. “CAN'T BE 
BROKEN and won't wear out.” A straight pull (ordinary, 
hand-car-motion), instantly interchangeable to the exact 
** Rowing and Semi-Rowing " exercise motions. Designed 
by a Physician to develop and strengthen the spine and 
chest, and rest the child’s legs. Write for our free offer. 
It tells you how to get an “ Exer-Ketch”’ Iron Auto Free. 
‘*Exer-Ketch” Novelty Co., 102 N. Senate Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Commonwealth Casualty. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 
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If you were a Miller, would you bother to wash the 


_- wheat and scour it? That's what WASHBURN-GROSBY CO. do 
in milling GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. Then the wheat is run through 
TWENTY sets of steel rolls to grind it very fine and even. 
And it's sifted TEN times through the finest silk. Our 

process makes the dough a imiform mixture -makes nice 


Tight. creamy bread and biscuits -makes the bakings a SUCCESS. 
WASHBURN SX @b-10)-3=> a; 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 














[i Pneumatic 2% 


Ene latest great invention for the Game. 
Boys — inv estigate this ball. 
"} Unlike all others it does not go soft o1 
“punky, but plays fast and snappy like a 
| new ball for nine innings or a dozen games. 
You know how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft — they don’t outlast the cover 
This ball does, and when the cover is 
worn ust put the ball in the box it came 
in ad mail it to us with 4oc. Back will 
come your ball, good as new, with a new 
cover, postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Base Ball 


That’s the name of a book we want to send you, free. 
Ittells all about all kinds of base balls; why the best old- 
style ball must go soft and punky after a few innings ; 

why the Pneumatic can’t lose its life— how we water- 
proof it just under the leather cover —how the leather 
cover is the only thing about the Pneumatic to wear 

out— why the Pneumatic always plays like the best 
old-style balls play when they are new. 

The Pneumatic Ball is the first great improvement in 
base balls in years—has consistent playing qualities 
that suit the modern game toa tee. 

Ali about it in the book. Write for it today. See 
what that great ball player, Lajoie, of the Cleveland 
Ameticans, has to say about it. Write for it today. 
This book is of vital interest to every lover of the 
national game. 

Your original Pneumatic Base Ball will cost you $1.25 
at dealer's or of us direct by mail if you are not 
readily supplied. Thereafter you can havea new highi- 
est grade ball by paying 40c for a new cover. But 
write for the book— quick, before tle season is on. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Bali Dept., 1101E. Market Street, Akron, Ohio 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN— 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philedelphia 





By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postai Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. ‘ew subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. Jf they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 





A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Jts history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette, In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save on); 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsyivania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 

e then he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 

Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
pets 4 ‘and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





The Fame 


of the 


ELGIN 


Accuracy, reliability, durability — 
in fact every requisite of a perfect 
timepiece is expressed when you 
mention the name—ELGIN. 

















Perfect Fielding 


You wou’t muff a single ball if you use the 

REACH FIELDERS’ GLOVE. The flies 

can come thick and fast — high or low —with 

a Reach Glove your fielding record will be 
without an error, 


Fielders’ Gloves 


are conceded by the best players — professional 
and amateur—to be without an equal. ‘Try 

them this year and see how your fielding will 
improve. Rightsand lefts. 25 cenis to $3.00. 

The REACH OF FICIAL AMERICAN LEAGUI 
BALL has been officially adopted by the American 
League for a period of ten years. No other ball can be 
used in avy league game. 

The REACH Trade-mark on Base Ball Goods ioe 
antees satisfaction, a new article or your money back 
eet on Balls and Bats under $1.00). 

The REACH BASE BALI. GUIDE 
for 1907. Official Guide of the American 
League. History and photos of 1906 

Workl’s Series. 
>. at dealers’ 
or by mail. 
Send for 1907 
Base Ball Cata- 
logue — E. 


A. J. REACH CO., 
1705 Tulip St., 
Phila. 





your 
dealer 
does not 
keep our 
goods, we 
will fill 
Jour orders 
on receist 


of price. 








Size 
54% x3 


inches 


hy, ilar Richins 


THE ONLY LOW PRICE 
Keyboard Adding Machine 


As fast and accurate as the most expen- 
sive; light key touch; liber: ully guaranteed. 

Try it for two weeks free and learn 
what a difference it makes in your work 
and health to let the machine instead of 
your brain do your adding. Address 
EAGLE ADDING MACHINE CO., 106 Wall St., New York 








Robert W. Chambers 


No living writer of fiction surpasses Robert W. Chambers in 
the art of telling a clever love-story. His men and women live 
and move and have their being ina kind of real fairyland: 
they talk in brilliant flashes of wit and their romances hold you 
in a sort of goblin-spell. It is therefore safe to say that 
among the most popular literary features of the year will be the 
six stories which Mr. Chambers is now writing for this magazine. 








There are different grades of 
ELGIN movements at different 
prices. The G. M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN is ‘‘?’he Watch that’s 
made for the Majority.’’ This pop- 
ular movement is finely adjusted ; 
17 jewels;—a watch that can be 
depended upon, at a popular price. 
Ask to see the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN in thin models and 
sizes so desirable for men and boys. 


ELGIN Watches of equal grade 
for ladies, at moderate prices 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, i. 




















WILL GET THIS FINE HOPKINS & ALLEN 


“AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE > 


22 Cal. Long 
Rifle Cartridge 
With Adjustable 
Leathcr Sling Strap and 
Field Cleaning Outfit Complete 


Do you know what President Roosevelt and 
Gen. Lord Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, have said about our young men learning to handle a modern 
military rifle? —Y oung men everywhere are taking up the President's advice 
and trying to get hold of a military gun, 
DESCRIPTION: This HOPKINS & ALLEN AMERICAN MILITARY RIFLE is the very rifle you've been 
looking for. It is modeled after the Krag-Jorgesen ancl English Military rifles even to sling strap and swivels and 
adjustable :ilitary sights. The rifle is 41% inches long, with 24 inch military barrel and military stock of finest select English 
Walnut with real English military Pistol grip. 

ACTION is the approved military bolt pattern, with side ejection and patent release spring which enables you to remove 
bolt in an instant to clean barrel — or, if desired, to disarm the gun in case of capture by theenemy. SIGHTS are improved 
military pattern scaled up to 200 yards and fu rnished with graduated wind gauge. BAKREL is made of tine high power rifle 
steel, calibred for 22 long rifle cartridges (a although 22 long or short can be usec) and rife i with our new patented improved 
increase twist. STRAP is of tough strong bull's hide leather with brass milita ary clutch and catch button. MILITARY 
BUTT PLATE has regulation trap-door and cell containing coniplete cleaning outfit, the same as aregular army gun. 

This is the — real Military Rifle, in 22 Calibre, manufactured by an American Firearms Company, and its splendid 
h-grade features and real military appearance will make it popular wherever a rifle is used 
If not wm... at nearest dealer’s write us direct. For $12 we will send Rifle, Strap and Cleaning Outfit complete, 
and guarantee safe delivery and complete satisfaction in every respect 
Write for our new" Gun Guide and Catalogue “for 1907, FREF 
the most satisfactory and interesting firearms catalogue issued 
in America — offers best prices and most complete line. Gives 
you expert knowledge of every kind of firearm, Write te day. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO.  sasaryseyie soit action 


Dept. 15 Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. A touch of the release but- 
and Adjustable,Graduated LONDON OFFICE: Finsbury Square, London fon Jrees bolt for remov- 
Wind Gauge. Adjusted Largest M/rs.High Grade Popular Priced Firearms in the Worl iny to clean barrel or dis- 
accurately to TD yards. Mfrs. Hopkins & Allen 16 Shot 22 Cal. Military Repeater arms gun in case of capture. 


Modern Military Sights 


With Automatic Set-Screw 
Adjuster, Set-Screw Grip 

















Eagle Crochet Needle 








1 e croche lles, 
Look for that Flat (yi ecg it ine amr ciatek 


will not turn in or cramp = fingers, giving perfect 


control of the work. Cut shows points full size. 2 
If not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps and one will be sent by mail. 


PRATT & FARMER CO., 473 Broadway, NewYork | 234567891012 [314 











Suburban Lots muwavwre 


POPULATION 350,00. 


On electric line, walking distance 

from 200 large factories, employ- 

ing 10,000 men. The lots are in 

creasing in value rapidly. 

Terms $5.00 cash, $3.00 monthly 

—no interest or taxes to pay. Sen! for 
( 


free illustrated catalogue. 


has. R. Davis, 97 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis, 








TENT YOUR IDEAS 


a $100,COO for one invention; 

another $8,500. Book “ How to 
™ Obtain a Patent aud "What to In- instruction is practical, personal and 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free thorough. My graduates are successf L 
Spee 38 Se a lity. We advertise your Easy terms Write for large catalogue 
potent for sale at our expense. » Chas. > Sinene. Powe. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. DETROIT SCHOOL = LETTERING 

CHANDLEE & CHA NDLEE, Patent Att’ys, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


940 F. Street, Washington, D.C. “ Oldest and Largest School of its Kind 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering ly 
My 


mail. Only field not overcrowded 














The eveatest novelty of 190 


Burbank’s 
Wizard Poppies 


SPECIAL ___. 
WSS OFFER “>W 


To get thousands of people to send for 
our 1907 Seed Catalogue we have decided 
to give with each copy Five Packets of 
Seeds, provided you send ro cents, coin o1 
stamps, to pay for postage and packing. 

Vhese seeds inclucdle the great 1907 novelty: Burhank’'s 
Wizard Poppies, Giant Flowered Cos yy rite), 
Scarlet Sage (remarkable for its fiery autifiel 
goklen Calliopsis ar iat great favorite f Germany's 
Emperor, “low ou ant your friends t 
have the ca % ’ vis, send their names wit 
your own, nts for each name Address 

Wm. Elliott & Sons, Seedsmen 
¢ 1845 213 Pulton St., New York 














Allen’ s Foot-Ease 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


“ase, a pewder for the 
painful, swo let ’ 
tect, and insta 


‘ 
\ 
{ 
,) 
, 
ike ie x out emrrgine: ge ( 
‘ : r atest comfort dis- 
covery of the Allen’s Foot 


Ease makes tight-fitting or new 

ves feeleasy. It is a certain help 

rowing nails, pe aptring, ea? 

vd » tired, aching feet. 

“TRY 

ry til Dru iggists 

and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do net 
accept any ey oe Boh. 
mail for 25 cents in stam, 


——— FREE Tri al Package sent oe mail 


._ Foot: Eas -Ease. ved ” ALLEN S 


REDUCED RATES j.0o05: 


to or from Colorado, Galisvents. 
Washington and Oregon. \ 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washi ngton St., Chicago 


-OLMSTED, Le Roy,N.Y. 
—_— LPL LP DP 
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Tools 


for the 


Household 


are too often purchased without regard to 
quality. The housewife says to the store- 
keeper, ‘‘I want to buy a meat chopper or 
a can opener, a slaw cutter or a cleaver,”’ 
and she takes what is offered to her, ac- 
cording to price. But there is a better 
way, asurerway. Ifshe said tothe store- 
keeper, ‘‘I want a Keen Kutter this, that 
or the other’’ she would be absolutely 
certain to get the best made, and would 
have an article that would last a life-time. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Household Tools 
and Cutlery 


are as important to the housekeeper as Keen E.c: SIMMON, 
Kutter tools are to the mechanic. They repre- 
sent a tool-making experience of nearly 4o years. 
They are absolutely guaranteed by the Keen 
Kutter trade mark, which distinguishes them 
everywhere and means money back if anything 


goes wrong. Isn’t it worth something to you to 
be certain of absolute protection—to have the 
satisfaction of using the very best? If so, go to 


your dealer to-day and ask 
for what you need in Keen TRADE Wagtliity MARK 
Kutter Household Tools— U.S.A ‘ 

anything from an ice-pick toa f : ae Winks 
pairofscissors. Ifnot at your WS 
dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS 


HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 


St. Louis and New York, 
o. Si 
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